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THE ALBATBOSS. 
AN OCEAN 


PicTURE. 

Lo! what a glory streams along the West! 
Sunk on the purple clouds, the god of light 
Hath laid aside his burnished armor bright, 

And draws the curtains round his regal rest : 

Each sea-bird now hath sought its watery nest; 
All but the Albatross, whose chief delight 
Is to continue his triumphant flight, 

Nor with the weary sun seek Ocean's breast, 

fave when a moment on the lucid wave 
Soft he alights, to float in argent pride, 

And in the mirror cool his broad wings leve, 
The gentle Nautilus sailing by his side— 
Swan of the sea! without one sullying speck, 

Bearing aloft his arched, majestic neck. 

At Sea, Feb, 21, 1840. 


W. PF. 


ee 
For the New-Yorker. 
ITALY....To Mioxon 


Transiated from Goethe's ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 
Ksow'st thou the land where the citron-groves bloon— 
Where the golden-hued oranges waft their perfume, 
Through rich glossy foliege, on zephyr’s light wing, 

To the sky ever bright with the blushes of Spring— 
Where the ever green myrtle, the symbol of Love, 
With the laurel, shades greenly the nest of the dove? 
It is there! it is there! O my Mignon! I'd bear 
Thee in love, to dwell sweetly ‘mong bowers ever fair! 
Know’st thou the ruins which emile o'er that land, 
And awake in the bosom such memories grand ? 
Those columns majestic ! those halls full of light, 
Where Genius and Luxury pour with delight 
All the wealth of the Arts, where those soft statues shine, , 
And talk to the spirit a language divine 7 
It is there! it is there! guardian angel! I'd bear 
Thee in love, wo dwell sweetly ‘mong scenes ever fair! 
Know’st thou these summits the blue mist enshrouds, 
Where the patient mules painfully toil ‘mong the clouds 
In search of a path round the precipice steep— 
Where floeds and rocks mingled down thundering leap 
To green vales below !—there in rapture sublime 
Hast thou gazed on the charms of the sun's chosen clime ? 
It is there! it is there! gentle maid! I would bear 
Thee in love, to dwell fondly ‘mong bowers ever fair! 

At Sea, June 15, 1840. Ww. PF. 








been driven from the throne in ignominy, and remained in exile 


+s a , downwards bt ee ion. Unless saved by 
twenty years. His sceptre is upheld, and of course must be, fortunate interposition of England and Russia, they will 
by the which has J it; and we presume that not | ™Ke deserts of Southern Asia from the Mediterranean to the 


sinte will elapse a Sindee lished " And this, in a virtual sense, they have already accom- 
as clearly and avowedly a portion of the British East India || The Affghans, to speak of them in their physical character, 
Company's dominions as Delhi or Bombay. If by that time || ®re all of a robust make, and are generally lean, though bony 
Russia shall have completed the subjugation of Circassia and | oy gees The character of their faces is thus described 
Khiva, the two great Arbiters of the East will stand face t0 | pnes, and/lave faces Thee hen wei penne ttigh cheek 
face on the banks of the Oxus and in the defiles of the Hima- | black, sometimes brown, and rarely red. Their hair is ~ 4 
layas, about 3,000 miles from their respective capitals. } pe Senne — strong. The tribes near towns wear it short: 
a : . | t t it i 

We proceed now with Blackwood’s account of Affghanistan |, sidg po ame wale ae 
and the Affghans: || countenance has an expression of maniiness and deliberation, 

Innumbers, the Afighan people, taken in anaggregate sense, || united to an air of simplicity not allied to weakness.” These 
are supposed to reach the amount of fifteen millions, which || lineaments, however, and this expression, are more decided 
may seem to an EF n reader, bringing with him our false || amongst the eastern Affghans. Among the western there is 
prejudgements as to Asiatic jousness, a very slender pop- || @ much greater variety of countenance; but the high cheek- 
ulation for an empire territorially so vast. But it is more by || bones prevail every where. “The western Affghans,” says 
three millions than the population of Persia, as reported cir- || Mr. Elphinstone, “ are taller and stouter than those of the 
cumstantially for official purposes to Napoleon. And univer- || east, and some Dourraunees and Ghiljies are of surprising 
sally we may rest assured of this fact—that under all Mahome- || strength and stature; but, generally speaking, the Affghans 
tan governments the population dwindles. Of the three great |! are not so tall as the English.” 
Mshometan empires at present upon the earth—all lying in || A circumstance which, at first sight, seems more remarka- 
the same genial latitude, viz: between 30 and 42 degrees of | ble, is the extraordinary variety of the complexions. Tho 
north latitude; warm, therefore, unless when very elevated || eastern Affghan has the dark Hindoo complexion ; the west- 
ground raises particular districts to a colder atmosphere ; con- | ¢rn a clear olive. Yet amongst both these will be found many 

quently under circ es demanding a low and uncostly || men as fair us Eu s. This we ascribe to the variable 
scale of artificial comforts; yet all on the other hand free from || hight of the inhabited land, which, according to Capt. Have- 
the most depressing effects of heat within thé tropics—viz: || lock, forced the British army through all the opposite hard- 
Turkey, Persia, Afighanistan—all are deserts ; as to the pop- |] ships of frost the most extreme—so that Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ulation they carry, merely deserts. It is true that these three || ton, by simply riding twenty-eight times through a winding river 




















AFFGHANISTAN. 

Tar leading article in Blackwood's Magazine for March is 
entitled ‘ The Dourraunce Empire'—such being the ver- | 
nacular appellation of the country popularly known as Af | 
ghanistan—the Dourraunecs being the tribe or cast politically | 
ascendant in that country. The geography, history, and po- | 
litical relations of that country are rapidly and vigorously | 
sketched in Blackwood, but we must pass hastily over these | 
and content ourselves with the closing account of its people || 
and present condition. We may briefly premise, however, | 
that this is the most eastern of the three great empires—Tur- | 
key, Persia and Affghanistan—into which Mahometan Asia | 
is divided, and that each of them measures not far from 1,000 
miles from east to west by 900 from north to south—together | 
occupying the western half of Southern Asia, while India and 
China nearly engross the other half. Fach of the three Ma- | 
hometan empires is divided from the others and from the rest 
of the globe by strongly marked natural boundaries, which 
have but seldom and for brief periods been overcome by con- 
quest or policy—those of Afighanistan being the great river 
Indus on the East, the Indian Ocean on the South, the wild 
fastnesses of Kerman and the great desert which separates it | 





empires are all alike so vast as to leave room for real natural || on a freezing day, gathered ice about the red shalloon lining 
deserts, in the ordinary meaning, interspersed amongst their || of his cloak which actually broke off three buttons; and in the 
cultivated regions : | other extreme, forced them through heat so intense as to drive 
‘Thee coats of mightiost monarchs; and co large | all who happened to be inhabitants of towns into subterranean 
The prospect was, that here and there was room, | chambers. The variable levels of the land, sometimes below 
For barren desert fountainleess and dry. | the sea, sometimes raised six or seven thousand feet above it, 
But this, so far from being an apology for the Mahometan || have all the effect, as to climate, of passing from Spain to 
governments, is the worst form in which their vicious tendency || La within perhaps one day's journey. 
could be recorded. It is the sloth of Mahometanism which n general, for differences more important than complexion 
has suffered many of these deserts to arise. Egypt, it has | or bodily structure, the Afighans derive a leading impulse 
been perceived, is falling continually more and more || from the accident of east or west in their birth. Universally, 
within the encroachments of the sand. And why? There || the civilization of Afighanistan has been derived from India; 
was always the same power of nature at work to eause sand- || of western from Persia. Hence also it is, that whilst Hin- 
drifts. But there was once a power iz collision with this na- || donees, a class of mixed people originally Hindoo, and Hin- 
tural power—viz: the energy of man; and that kept the mis- || doos themselves, are found chiefly in the east, as at Peshaw- 
chief in check. But this power has drooped since the Ma- || er, which is the great western eapital of Affghanistan; on 
era. A country, which is the nearest fac-simile of I the other hand Tanjiks, who are properly Persians by origi- 
Egypt in natural conformation—viz: Lower Sind—to the | nal descent, and perhaps also are sometimes Arabs, but born 
west of Affghanistan, is very nearly the same in eondition || in Afghanistan of parents settled there for generations, pre- 
from the same causes. But Sweestaun, which is now an in- || vail greatly in the west. Hence, also, the Persic language is 
tegral part of Southern Affghanistan, recalls the situation of I ken very extensively in the west. It is, in fact, one form 
i exactly, so far as it is caused by human sloth. There || of the Persian character in which the Affghans write thei: 
is no country whose beauty and fertility the Persian poets of | own language: and many of the primary words appear to be 
pet ages have celebrated with more enthusiasm, and it might || deduced from the Pehlevi or ancient Persic. But this is not 
thought now that all was fiction. Not atall. “ The nu- || as certain, as some of these words seem common to the Zend, 
merous ruins which it still contains,” says Mr. Elphinstone, || to the Sanscrit, and to the Chaldaic—all ancient forms of 
“ testify Sweestaun to have been a fertile country, full of cit- t eastern language ; and other words are derived from some ob- 
ies, which in extent and magnificence are scarcely surpassed || scure root not yet indicated. But it marks the strength of 
by any in Asia.”” What then has caused this dreadful change? \| the Affghan character that they have powerfully resisted the 
Precisely the same cause as that which is choking up the val- || Hindoo civilization on the east, and the Persian on the west. 
ley of the Nile: “ The province is surrounded by wide and || In each case they have been modified externally by these in- 
dismal deserts,” [a desert, as we have already observed, forms || fluences; but the native Affghan elements have still predomi- 
the western boundary of Affghanistan, consequently of Swees- | nated in their character. 
taun, ] “whence every wind brings clouds of a light shifting || The Affghan government is of the very loosest texture. 
sand; now this « it is which “ destroys the fertility of | Simply in his own character, the king has no power at all : 
the fields, and gradually overwhelms the villages.” At this || for, in a strict sense, he has no subjects, except the khauns or 
day it is upon the rivers only that this district retains its old || heads of clans. He governs indirectly through them. Yet, 
fertility. ) noted down in Egypt this growing en- || again, clanship, according to Mr. Elphinstone’s representa- 
croachment of the sand ; he declared that he could see with || tion, is perfectly different from that institution as it formerly 
his bodily eye the sand-drifts as they increased their lodge- | existed in feudal rigor amongst the Highland Scotch. The 
ments: and he predicted the gradual conversion of the whole || head of the clan, as head, and simply in that character, is no- 
valley into desert, except under the very circumstances which || body in Affghanistan: he may chance to be identified with 
now form the exception for Sweestaun, viz: the immediate || some great interest of the clan; and that will give him weight. 
vicinity of a fertilizing river. It may be fancied, certainly, || But it is the common welfare of the clan, not loyalty toward 


that the decay of ulation, dependent upon other causes, || the chieftain, which constitutes the point of honor for the clans- 
has produced the | men. 
land has gradually reduced the lation. Doubtless the || Hence it may be s , and especially when the noma- 


Mahometan decay operates in both ways, through loss of soil || dic habits of many Affghans are considered, vast multitudes 


living through the whole year a wandering life under tents, (a 





from Persia on the West, with the great river Oxus, the Hime- | 
layas and the lofty, arid plains of Tartary on the North. The 
valleys of Cashmere and the Punjaub which formerly belonged 
to this Empire are now permanently severed from it by inter- 
nal weakness, convulsion, and British policy, while, in the 
person of Shah Soojah, a King has recently been imposed upon 





upon the people, and through loss of le upon the soil. | 
But : originally there is no doubt that the Asiatic indolence, 
which is but a name of disguise for Mahometan indolence, 

ing continually in the war which it is necessary to main- 
tain in sandy regions with great natural forces of usurpation, 
is the original principle of movement in these awful changes. 
And, with some exceptions for Affghanistan Proper, where 
more is seen of human energy indestructible by vices of re- 
igion, than in any other part of Mahometan Asia, it ma 


life which they speak of with enthusiaim, ) that predatory hab- 
its will prevail extensively; and that the security for property 
can be but im t. “In Affghanistan,” says Captain 
Havelock, (p. 176, vol. ii.) “no pass is without its tribe of 
plunderers.” And in districts that are professionally trained 
to robbery, as amongst the lawless Khyberees, whose position 
brings them into contact with travelers i 
from Peshawer, all the males are ~ rained from 





the Dourraunce Empire itself by British bayonets, after having 








with a long musket, the range of which far exceeds that of the 


y be 
boldly that the great Mahometan states have Long 
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ordinary fire-lock in use in the British ranks, and gives the | 
brigands a great advantage in skirmishing on mountains | 
scarcely accessible.” This advantage was occasionally felt | 
painfully in our own partisan warfare, ox the various transits 
we have recently made through their country. Meantime all 
Affghans are not Khyberees. But all are too much in the | 
habit of private guerilla warfare a eens all think |) 
it reasonable to recognize a local right of sort in the an- | 
cient occupier of a mountain pass; and, therefore, to regard || 
this right as a regular article of marketable traffic. Out of | 
towns, and at present during civil dissensions within the largest _ 
tow: 8, all Afighans have arms, if not in their hands, always |, 
lying ready in their houses or tents; viz: imprimis, a musket | 
and \ong bayonet, ‘ which last, a fit emblem of the state of the | 
land,’ says an officer of our army, ‘is constructed so as never | 
to unfix;’ secundo, upon the same authority, ‘ a sword and | 
shield ;’ tertio, a dagger; quarto, ‘a pistol or a musquetoon.’ | 
Frem this atmosphere of lawless life, or rather, perhaps, || 
not lawless so much as governed by laws of variable interpre- | 
tation, and entrusted to the execution of private hands, (since | 
even the Khyberees, the little pestilent hornets that sally out | 
upon all men alike, infidel or believer, still Jook down upon | 
the Arab who attacks a pilgrim near Mecca as an ungentle- 
manly scoundrel, ) it has naturally arisen that the Afighans, as 
a nation, display a phenomenon in the features of their inter- 
course with strangers not paralleled elsewhere upon earth. On 
the one hand their hospitality is unbounded, and on two separate 
impulses: first, in the light of charity, which they conceive to 
be an im ive duty toward every man in want ; secondly, } 
on a noble feeling of the sanctity which belongs to each man’s | 
fireside. They rether force hospitality upon a stranger than | 
wait to have it claimed; and hence it happens that, in cases | 
without number, the very same man who is the object of their | 
rapacity on the open roads or fields may become the object of 
their affectionate hospitality within their houses. Your host, 
who can never do enough for your comfort at breakfast, will 
be found waiting for you at a corner of the road, with a hint 
for saving trouble in the shape of a large horse-pistol ; and, | 
quite as likely as not, if you are pillaged at nightfall, and in |, 
that character claim a night’s hospitality at the nearest cot- | 
tage, you will find your plunderer himself, in his new charac- | 
ter of host, most cheerfully to refund part of his | 
booty in the shape of a good night's entertainment for man 
and horse. Mr. Elphinstone had heard much of this extraor- | 
dinary case as one of customary occurrence ; and, well aware | 
that his own high rank as envoy, with a personal escort of four | 
hundred idiers, made it hopeless for him to expect any 
illustrative experience in his own person, he sought for testi- | 
mony from some person in a situation humble enough to allow 
of such experiences, yet sufficiently verarious to resist the 
temptations of wonder-making. Such a witness at length he | 
found, long after he had returned to Hindostan, in the person | 
of a Mr. Durie, born at Calcutta, and one of that very inter- | 
esting (some think dangerous) class, called the Indo-British | 
children, that is to say, of Hindu mothers and British fathers. 
This eccentric person, having upon him the instinct of ram- 
bling, had traveled extensively in Affghanistan on foot, and , 
” an avowed mendicant. He was everywhere received with | 
lervent hospitality. From his journal (since published) it | 
does not that he ever felt himself in danger from mere | 
want of food ; but, on the other hand, he had his pockets felt 
a fervor. In his case there was nothing | 
to rob: the pockets were empty, bur it happened, ludicrously 
enough, that mere excess of poverty had left about him one 
sole delusive indication of wealth :—various trowsers, which 
had successively fallen away in rage from the lower parts, , 
remained as so many zones or belts in their upper portions 
(which had been more strongly lined) about his haps. Suffer- | 
ing much from cold in the winter, as a native of Bengal, he 
could not resolve to sacrifice these accumulated strata, these 
northern frontiers of ancient trowsers ; and dire was the suf- 











any j 
interruption of the hospitality. Most amusing, from si 
naiveté, are Mr. Then ape of his A cores.| 
in thi which be feneds | 
amongst this simple na- | 

Sen crepemenenting tin Saad, ovary sine Sing opesaatn, | 


istan as the Hindu Koosh, or Cape Disappoi it to sailors | 
in Baffin’s Bay. “ But,” wn etme, “ss much | 
more do oy coms to ing favors than to respecting | 
rights, that seme coe peer em lh ay tr of 
of a cloak, if he had one, would give him a cloak, if he had | 


mow Seen: fe Sons, 0.0008 ot wll ovation in 6 prin- 
on whi » i is di to rest the original 


growth of this fiction, but originally , 
it was no fiction, on which it may be supposed to stand is, that | 
every robber acts on his own personal peril and responsibility, | 
since every man abroad the must be presumed a 


of some clan, which in honor is c ith his de- | 
Ke lan harged wii s 





fence. , therefore, upon which the robber 
counts, as a reversionary settlement of the account, however | 
distant, constitutes to a clansman some attraction and some | 


justification in a mode of violence, which is never accompanied 
comand on cong et ee nem 
bearance, is evident from the very frequent collusion with Mr. | 
Durie, practised by stern Mahometans, in concealing his Chris. 






| pass to collect an axthorized toll on 


| was the 
| Lieutenant Mackeson, upon a day regularly dated, concluded 
| @ treaty for the payment of eighty thousand rupees, (i. ¢., at 

the pounds 


however 
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tianity where it might have operated unfavorably for his inter- 
est. |His errors, and his evident want of practice in going 
through Mahometan prayers and rites of worship, were con- 
tinually observed, and privately he was taxed with being a 





Hindus 
| a few years after the English had introduced it that the pea- 









(i. ©. of to Gea wpnqadtelSlill ealinewe to the weet of the 
(i. e. of its nem), : 


| samtry are extending its culture. This is, no doubt, 


annually 
Christian. But no person, of the many to whom the secret || ene of the many gifts which we shall soon naturalize in Aff- 


had become known, ever used it maliciously against him. 
Captain Havelock is, therefore, too hasty in charging upon 
“ the people of the country,” and, as “ proof of their depraved 


| ghanistan. 


Meantime, the mere extent of the em ire, even without that 


‘| extraordinary variation of level which gives, in particular dis- 
I Soon 00 Adenia the all climates within a 


and sanguinary habits,” the murder of Lieutenant Colonel \ 
Herring. He calls it, besides, an ‘‘ additional proof,” allud- | hundred miles square, must ly remind the reader that 
ing y to a previous murder, not less cowardly and un- || what is true for one city may be false for another: the com- 


provoked, of Lieutenant Inverarity. Both murders agreed in 
this feature—that they were perpetrated with no view to plun- 
der ; and probably the temptation to either had arisen in that 
excess of generous incaution which, with a brave and frank- 
hearted man, such as the Affghan generally is, would have 
the best cuaranty for the unfortunate stranger's safety. 

But the Khyberees, (who command a formidable mountain 

s of four marches, says Capt. Havelock, of “ about twenty- 

ve miles,” says Mr. Elphinstone,) they also are professional, 
almost, one might say, legal and official robbers. “‘ In qniet 
times, the Khyberees have stations on different the 
sengers ; 
of trouble they are all on the alert. If a single traveler en- 
deavors to make his way through, the noise of his horse's feet 
sounds up the long, narrow valleys, and soon brings the Khy- 
berees in troops from the hills and ravines ; but, if they expect 
a caravan, they assemble in hundreds on the side of a hill, and 
sit patiently, with their matchlocks in their hands, waiting its 
enpreesh.” What a picturesque circumstance is that of the 
a unate traveler's giving warning against himself by the 
hollow sound of his horse’s hoofs echoing up the narrow cor- 
ridors amongst the rocky hills! How like to some incidents 
in our early ical romances! And during the centuries 
which have witnessed this occupation of the hills by the Khy- 
berees, (who recall to our minds the Isaurian robbers, seated 
for a thousand years, at the least, in the defiles of Cilicia,) 
what agonizing trials of horsemanship there must have been 


on the part of travelers who sought safety by swift riding '!— | 


Captain Havelock, when mentioning that we ied this 
long pass with military posts, adds, that the Khyberees 
swarmed round them at night, and in winter, like herds of 
wolves. This also suggests picturesque images. The allu- 
sion to wolves reminds us of that dreadful scene, imagined by 
De Foe, when he makes Robinson Crusoe, on his return to 
Europe, overtaken in a severe winter by an army of wolves. 
The case occurs in the north of Spain. In this instance the 
horses of the party were an additional temptation to the fam- 
ished wolves. And precisely such an extra temptation for the 
Khyberees lay in the fact, that one of our posts was an old 
haunt of their own, in which lay buried a treasure of 12,000 
rupees. It may be imagined what a nidor, or incense as from 
roasted meat, would arise in the nostrils of these little fam- 
ishe . wolves upon such an extra excitement. What an in- 
sult, that their enemies should actually come like a band of 
American ‘ squatters "—squatting deliberately upon the Khy- 
beree buried exchequer! Six thousand of these little fiends 
gathered about the post! Most unhappily, the troops who 
held it were merely nuceebs—a word which implies, by a flat- 
tering fiction, that the parties are ‘ noble,’ and that they are 
‘ volunteers ;’ whereas, they are mercenary troops in British 
pay. It is very honorable to these poor men that, having a 
vast proportion of their party disabled by the sickness then 
general throughout our chain of posts, and with only a weak 
field-work by way of fortification, four hundred men for a long 
time the six thousand at bay. At last, however, the 
wolves forced an entrance ; and, it need scarcely be added, 

t the whole of this gallant - to the sword. Captain 

arris, in another post, which was also fiercely attacked, 
maintained his ground against similar disadvantages. Some 
will inquire why our Indian Government, to whom the bribing 


is | of such a tribe must be a trifle, should not in that way have 


purchased their forbearance? They did so; at last it seemed 
pair apne! or to toss a few bones to the wolves. But what 
t? It really makes us laugh as we record it.— 


rn rate of exchange, exactly eight thousand 
sterling,) by way of annuity in return for neutrality. The 
next horseman who arrived from Cabul at Peshawer brought 
word that, precisely on the morning succeeding to the signa- 
ture of this treaty, the Khyberees made a desperate attack on 
Colonel Wheeler, who proved rather too old a soldier for their 
calculation, and beat them off with great loss. This issue con- 


| firmed what Mr. Elphinstone’s sagacity had predicted in 1814. 


With so much violence and feudal dissension systematized 
amongst the Afighans, it is impossible that landed property 
can reach a high value. In the most settled parts, it is held 
by Mr. Forster that it sells for nine years’ purchase ; and that 
under favorable circumstances it may reach twelve. What 
may be the condition of rural economy amongst the Affghans, 
it is difficult to ascertain; not one of tke half dozen persons 
who have yet written on this usexplored country having had 
any previous training or practice in this department. Gene- 
rally, however, it happens, in the genial climates between 40 
and 30 degrees of latitude, that the soil yields an abundant 
return almost spontaneously. Vegetables and fruits appear 


| to be cheap in a degree which seems romantic. Oranges are 


the only fruit adapted to the necessities of a hot climate which 
can be called scarce. Grapes, of a quality equal to those 
grown in our hot-houses at 3s. to 5s. per pound, not the thick- 
skinned rubbish of Lisbon, are sold at a farthing a 
They are given to swine even by cart-loads 

eo introduced by British in Kanour and 


other provinces of Hindostan to the north of the Himalaya, - 


t in times | 


. The potato, || foolish thing 


| monest object in the streets of an eastern city may be an ex- 
| otic rarity in a central or in a western city; a lar 
} eS Soe ee the South. 

local transitions are t arbitrary tastes 
| of sathon ad Sauna Gaashann, wartime Gla climate.— 
We reckon Affghanistan to contain from 420, to 460,000 
square miles; England containing about 57,000 such 
| spaces, Scotland about 30,000, Ireland about as many, France 
| from 140,000 to 160,000. The capital cities distributed over 
| this vast region are few and far between ; five only are worth 
remembering : first, and in a literal sense first to those who 
we h from Hindostan, is af es ote in ==. 
_ Elphinstone resided in 1809. population was then about 
| 100,000. Secondly, for the more central and western capital, 
Candahar. Thirdly, Cabul forthe North. Fourth, Herat for 
| the entrance north-west.* And finally, as a city memorable to 
modern ears, whilst to ears historical it has a romantic impor- 
tance since the era of Mahmoud the Ghuznavide, first Ma- 
hometan invader of Hindostan, comes Ghuzni. Not one of 
these cities is equal to Edinburgh in size; and, as to materi- 
als, they are usually composed of mud baked into the hardness 
of granie by the sun's heat. Sir Alexander Burns was the 
first person who sported giass ia a Cabul house. This he ac- 
complished by hasing Russian mirrors, scraping away the 
quic siren, tall teasing hem tao-eueal picture-frames 





Por the New-Yorker. 
TO THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
BY MAS. J. W. MERCUR. 


Frow on, thou beauteous river! as ever in thy pride 

I've seen thee, ‘neath yon tow'ring elms and rocky cliffs, oft glide; 
Yes, flow thou on' and in the strength of former years be cied, 

And hasten hence thy pearly waves as joyfully and giad. 

Ah haste thee hence, thou pure, bright stream ' unto the Ocean's breast ; 
But deem not there thy waves will find the sweets of quiet rest— 

For mighty winds oft raise their heads, and drive the billows high ; 
And, borne aloft, thy mingled waves shall greet » troubled sky. 

And there, perchance, thea wilt be doomed to see, beneath thy breast, 
Many 2 noble heart of earth for ever sink to rest ; 

But dream, dream not that thou canst keep the spirit of the mind 

One instant ‘neath the sparkling» of thy billowy breast enshrined. 

Bat thou, glad stream' yes, thou canst help the waters of the deep, 
Within their caves, beneath their waves, their hidden treasures keep 
Yet bow can thy bright waves thus glide from these loved scenes away, 
To mingle with the Ocean's depths their sparkling, glittering spray ' 
Bat yet glide on, thou pure, bright stream! thou ever bright and free ' 
Thou dreamest not a wave of thine has e’er been loved by me ; 

But ob! I learned to love them ia my youth's bright, sunny day, 
When on thy moss-clad banks I passed full many an hour away. 


And then thy ever-rustling waves oft mingled with my glee, 

And unto my young spirit bore a voice of melody— 

A voice of melody, whose strains with gaiety were fraught, 

A voice in which | deemed po change to me could eer be wrought. 
Then, too, I dreamed the pleasures of my youth would ne'er decay 
Uatil from this bright world of ours my soul should flee away ; 

_ But those bright dreams of mine are changed, though Youth has not 
And I within am forced to claim a sed heart for my own. [yet flown, 
Yee, 1 am forced to own that I within my breast do bear 

A deep and hidden fount that fain would gush forth its despair ; 

, But oh! thy ever-rustling waves, that mingled with my glee, 

, Do ever now in kindly tones most soothing speak to me. 

And I have learned to look on them as on loved, cherished friends, 

| Whose voices to my saddened heart low, mournful music sends ; 

And I will ever look on them through weal and wo the same— 

| Yea, thou by me, transparent stream! shalt ever loved remain. 

| Towanda, Pa. 


—— i ——__—__ 


Tue Duke anv Ducuess or Martaonoven.—Two anec- 
dotes are told of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
‘which we think highly characteristic of this singular and 
highly-gifted couple. None of the Duchess’s charms, when 
they were at their sat hight, had been so fondly prized 
the poor Duke, her husband, as her splendid head of hair. 
herefore one day, upon his offending her, by some act of dis- 
obedience to her ‘ sovereign will,’ the bright thought occurred 
as she sat considering how she could plague him most, that it 
would be a hearty vexation to see his favorite tresses cut off. 

| Instantly the was done; she cropped them short, and 
laid them in an ante-chamber he must pass through to enter 
her apartment; but, to her cruel disappointment, he passed, 
‘entered, and repassed, calm enough to a saint, nei- 
ther angry nor sorrowful, seemingly quite unconscious both of 
| his crime and his punishment. ing he must have 


Concluding L 
i overlooked the hair, she ran to secure it. Lo! it had vanished 


and she remained in perplexity the rest of the day. The next, 


' as he continued silent, and her the change 
— | —a rueful one, she began to think she had for once done a 
. Nothing more ever transpired until after the 
Duke's death, when she found her carefully laid by in 

| a cabinet, where be kept whatever he most precious. 














We deem this almost . What an adorable vixen 
she must have been! The survived her illustrious 
husband not less than twenty-two years, dying at the age of 
eighty-four in 1774. The love she had for the Duke may in 


no small degree be i from the following anecdote :— 
Though in her sixty-second year, she still some at- 
tractions, insomuch that was sought in Lord 





From Blackwood for March 
A STEAMBOAT EXCURSION, 
FROM LONDON TO MARGATE. 
"T Was just ten o'clock in the ing, 
emkeciiemaumne, - 
While a true Londen cloud gave us warning 
That the cload would soon turn to a streamer. 
Then came, pouring in by the dozen, 
John Bull, and his wife, and his cousin ; 
And the fiddlers n all to rosin, 
On board of the Adelaide steamer. 
Off we went, with our tall chi smoking, 
Five wendred, all equcesing and chaking, 
Some their heads o'er the vessel's side poking, 
Which made their gay spirits mach tamer. 
But John Bull, ever 80 cross, sir, 
Is never at meals a . sir; , 
So they soon beef-steaks to toss, sir, a 
Down their throats, in the Adelaide ste 


Our freight was, of course, rather various— . 
Some heroes, wi ’ 


LITERATURE. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE FIRST BIRD OF SPRING. 
Tene is a wild and thrilling note 
Within the leafless wood, 
And en the shadowy hills remote— 
It tells of coming good. H 
It is the first small bird of Spring, 
Again so early come 
Back to our Northern skies, to sing, 
And seek its native home. 
Weary he seems of Southern plains, 
And comes all bright and free, 
With echoing song of silver strains, | 
To fill our hearts with glee. | 
Then who can hear that happy voice, 
Untaught, yet sweet and true, 
And not in ecstasy rejoice 
With feelings ever new. 
Althongh the shade of years may fall 
Upon our changing brow, 
The Spirit's joys can never pall— 
‘a a lasting sow. 
amen lasting 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


A New Bork by Bo;. 
CHAPTER Ill, Iv. 

In the venerable suburb—it was a suburb once—of Clerk- | 
enwell, toward that part of its confines which is nearest the 
Charter House, and in one of those cool, shady streets, of 
which a few, widely scattered and dispersed, yet remain in | 
such old parts of the metropolis—each tenement quietly vege- | 

like an ancient eitizen who Scie ap ctieell Gam tael- 
ness, and dozing on its infirmity until in course of time it tum- | 


— 


C. 8. Mitwor 








DS ee eS ee a: bles down, and is replaced by some extravagant heir, | 
m beard of the laide eecamer. Eoctnr th uubs all contneieel Gel diel! dt Gn alin 
St as | Lepataee dare—te Glo quarter, and la 0 stseet of this do- 

milliners’ maids; e Quaker, scription, the business of the present chapter lies. ~ 
Clearly booked for the next undertaker ; At the time of which it treats, though six-and-sixty years 


A let loose from Long Acre. 
Ene Fitz Herbert Fits-fomeo Fitz-Seymour, 
A la Byron, no cravat or collar, 
His wardrobe not cheap at a dollar, 
A scholar—and very poor scholar— 
On board of the Adelaide steamer. | 


ise extaien Ganges: a Jewess, 
The belle of the gay town of Lewes, 
Her tongue with a touch of the shrew-ess, 

But her eyes !—pra oats seeaoeneame ben 


ago, a very large part of what is London now had no exist-| 


l}ence. Even in the brain of the wildest speculators, there had | 
| sprung up no long rows of streets connecting Highgate with |, 


hitechapel, no assemblages of palaces in the swampy levels, 
nor little cities in the open fields. Although this part of town 


|| was then, as now, parceled out into streets and plentifully peo- | 


| pled, it wore a different aspect. There were gardens to many 

| of the houses, and trees by the pavement side; with an air of | 

| freshness breathing wp and down, which in these days would || 
be sought in vain. Fields were nigh at hand, through which \ 





Such eyes as old 
ri at Brighton : 


When they ‘re met on the 
They served my ‘seven ages’ to 
(Seven hours) in the Adelaide steamer. 


| the New River took its winding course, and there were mer- 
| ry hay-making, in the summer time. Nature was not so far | 


| removed or hard to get at, as in these days; and although | 

Then we had M Von Sansculoue, | there were busy trades in Clerkenwell, and working jewelers |, 
(From a white bear not 7 .) tl by scores, it was a purer place, with farm-houses nearer to it | 
for ‘ War with the World’ gave his vote, | than many modern Londoners would readily believe ; and lov- | 

And I learned was a tailor from Namur ;) | ers’ walks at no great distance, which turned into squalid | 


With a Colonel Le Comte Petit Maitre, 
Of England a very fierce hater, 
(Who at Paris as a waiter ;) 

On we im the Adelaide steamer. 


Then we had a most erudite German, 
wie a flat, fishy face, like a merman, 


like a Methodist sermon, | 


A ffed that great ius Von Ramer— 
(A cunlesheed, “+ ing rover, 
An ass who knows thistles from clover ; 


| courts, long before the lovers of this age were born, or, as the 
| phrase goes, thought of. 
In one of these streets, the cleanest of them all, and on the 


| shady side of the way—for good housewives know thet sun- 


| light damages their eherished furniture, and se choose the 
shade rather than its intrusive glare—there stood the house 
| with which we have to deal. It was a modest building, not 
| over-newly fashioned, not very straight, not large, not tall; | 


1 not bold-faced with great staring windows, but a shy, blink- | 


Pray, are there no treadmills at Dover !)— | ing house, with a conical roof going up into a peak over its 


On we rolled in the Adelaide steamer. 
By my side sat a Donna Melrosa, 


1 garret window of four small panes of glass, like a cocked hat | 
| on the head of an elderly gentleman with one eye. It was | tice’s Garland, or the ’Prentice’s Delight, or the 'Prentice’s 


wife of a ‘Duc de Mendoza,’ ! not built of brick or lofty stone, but of wood and plaister; it | 


Who ran off with another ‘Duc's’ spose ; 


was not planned with a dull and wearisome regard to regu- 


80 she cut him; no Christian could blame her. larity, for no one window matched the other, or seemed to 


She rattled her off so glib, sir, | 
Who could dream each third era was a fib, sir? } 
I thought she 'd like me for a rib, sir— 

A new catch, in the Adelaide steamer. } 


we had a Sir Blarney O'Brogue, sir, 
ladies immensely in vogue, sir, 


, would end, sir— 
On we pitched in the Adelaide steamer. 


fe aed ag hte bee mie ny sir, 
whic it a great , sir; 
The Bulls soon all A their roar, sir, 
I had on each side a fair screamer. 


iirgeerceectes 

no ve cause to 

When id te’ the ; 
steamer. 

—_—__— 


So good-bye to the Adelaide ARETINO. 
Divonce.—Among the Chinese there are seven grounds 


| first floor, where shops usually are ; and there all resemblance 


|| People who went in and out did ‘nt go up a flight of si 
|| or walk easily in upon a level with the street, but di 


have the slightest reference to anything beside itself. ‘ 
The shop—for it had a shop—was, with reference to the || 
between it and any other shop stopped short and ceased. | 
to it, || 
down | 
three steep stairs as into acellar. Its floor was paved with i 
stone and brick, as that of any other cellar might be ; and in | 


'| lieu of window framed and glazed, it had a great black wood- || 


en or shutter, nearly breast-high from the ground, which \ 
v back in the day-time, admitting as much cold air as 
light, and very often more. Behind this shop was a wain- | 
scoted parlor, looking first into a paved yard, and beyond that | 
again into a little terrace garden, raised some few feet above | 
it. Any stranger would have supposed that this wainscoted || 
parlor, saving for the door of communication by which he had | 
entered, was cut off and detached from all the world ; end in- | 





grow extremely thoughtful, as weighing and pondering in their | 
minds whether the upper rooms were only approachable | 
by ladders from without; never suspecting that two of the | 
most unassuming and unlikely doors in existence, which the } 
hanician on earth must of necessity have 








of divorce, of which the fourth is talkativeness in women. 








| shining articles of furniture in 








With all these oddities, there was not a neater, more scru- 
pulously tidy, or more liously ordered house, in Clerk- 
enwell, in London, in England. There were not cleaner 
po ce Leh Reread 

i mahogany ; there was not 


| more rubbing, scrubbing, burnishing and polishing, in the 
attained 


wounded man, gazing disconsolately at a great wooden em- 
blem of a key, ted in vivid yellow to resemble gold, which 
dangled from house-front, and swung to and fro with a 


| mournful creaking noise, as if complaining that it had nothing 
| to unlock. Sometimes he looked over his shoulder into the 
| shop, which was so dark and dingy with numerous tokens of 


but various tools of uncouth make and shape, great bunches 


of rusty keys, fragments of iron, half-finished locks, and such- 
like things, which garnished the walls and hung in clusters 
from the ceiling. 

and patient contemplation of the golden key, 


and many such backward glances, Gabriel into the 
, road and stole a look at windows. of them 
chanced to be thrown open at the moment, and a roguish face 


ones > Oy Noes by the loveliest pair of sparkling 
eyes that ever locksmith looked upon; the face of a pretty, 
laughing girl; dimpled and fresh, and healthful—the very 
impersonation of good humor and blooming beauty. 

“ Hush!” she whispered, bending forward, and pointing 
archly to the window underneath. “ Mother is still asleep.” 

‘Still,’ my dear,” returned the locksmith in the same tone. 
“ You talk as if she had been asleep all night, instead of lit- 
tle more than half an hour. But I’m very thankful. Sleep's 
a blessing—no doubt about it." The last few words he mut- 


' tered to himself. 


“ How cruel of you to keep us up so late this morning, 
and never tell us where you were, or send us word !"’ said the 

irl! 

“ Ah Dolly, Dolly!” returned the locksmith, shaking hie 
head, and smiling, “* how crue! of you to run up stairs to bed ! 
Come down to breakfast, madcap, and come down lightly, or 
youll wake your mother. She must be tired, I am sure— 
Tam!” 

Keeping these latter words to himself, and returning his 
daughter's nod, he was passing into the workshop, with the 
smile she had awakened still beaming on his face, when he 
just caught sight of his "prentice’s brown paper cap ducking 
down to avoid observation, and shrinking from the window 
back to its former place, which the wearer no sooner reached 
than he began to hammer lustily. 

** Listening again, Simon !” said Gabriel to himself. “‘ That's 
bad. What in the name of wonder does he expect the girl 
to say, that I always catch him listening when she speaks, 
and never at any other time! A bad habit, Sim, a sneaking, 
underhanded way. ! Ah you may hammer, but vou won't beat 


' that out of me, if you work at it till your time’s up!” 


So saying, and shaking his head gravely, he reéntered the 
workshop, and confronted the subject of these remarks. 

“ There’s cnough of that just now,” said the locksmith. 
“You needn't make any more of that confounded clatter. 
Breakfast 's ready.” 

“* Sir,” said Sim, looking up with amazing politeness, and a 
peculiar little bow cut short off at the neck, “I shall attend 
you immediately.” 

“T suppose,” muttered Gabriel, “ that's out of the 'Pren- 


Warbler, or the 'Prentice’s Guide to the Gallows, or some 
such improving text-boek. Now he ’s going to beautify him- 
self—here 's a precious locksmith |’ 

Quite unconscious that his master was looking on from the 
dark corner by the parlor door, Sim threw off the paper 
cap, sprang from his seat, and in two extraordinary steps, 
something between skating and minuet daacing, bounded to a 
washing place at the other end of the shop, and there re- 
moved from his face and hands all traces of his previous 
work—practising the same step all the time with the utmost 
gravity. This done, he drew from some concealed place a 
little scrap of looking-glass, and with its assistance arranged 
his hair, and ascertained the exact state of a little carbuncle 
on his nose. Having now completed his toilet, he placed the 
fragment of mirror on a low bench, and looked over his shoul- 
der at so much of his legs as could be reflected in that small 
compags, with the greatest possible complacency and satis- 
faction. 

Sim, as he was called in the locksmith’s family, or Mr. 
Simon Tappertit, as he called himself, and required all men 


| to style him out of doors, on holidays, and Sundays out,— 


was an old-fashioned, thin-faced, sleek-haired, sharp-nosed, 
small-eyed little fellow, very little more than five feet high, 
and thoroughly convinced in his own mind that he was above 
the middle size—rather tall, in fact, thun otherwise. Of his 
figure, which was well enough formed, though somewhat of 
the leanest, he entertained the highest admiration; and with 
his legs, which, in knee-breeches, were perfect curiosities of 
- he - 
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to se far as to boast that he could utterly quell and subdue 
aes tiest beauty by a simple process, which he termed 


‘ eyeing her over;’ but it must be added, that neither of this |q 


| 
faculty, of the power he claimed to have, through the | 
eaten vanquishing and heaving down dumb animals, 


even in a rabid state, had he ever furnished evidence which | 


. prec 
cask, his body, until, watt grant fam ond froth pad epietinr, | 
it would force a vent, and carry all before it. It was his eus- 
tom to remark, in reference to any one of these occasions, 
that his soul had got into his head; and in this novel kind of 
intoxication, many scrapes and mishaps befel him, which he | 
had frequently concealed with no small difficulty from his | 
master. 
Sim Tappertit, among the other fancies upon which his be- | 
fore-mentioned soul was for ever feasting and regaling itself, | 
(and which fancies, like the liver of Prometheus, grew as | 
they were fed upon,) had a mighty notion of his order; and | 
had been heard by the servant-maid openly expressing his re- | 


i 





| fair arm round his neck, and giving him a most enthusiastic 


| but evidently delighted with the part he had 
her praise. “ Very like himself—so your mother said. How- 
| ever, he mingled with the crowd, and prettily worried and 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


er, slips him on a mask and domino, and mixes with the mas- 
uers. 


“ And like himself to do so!” cried the girl, putting her 


“ Like himself!” repeated Gabriel, affecting to grumble, 


en, and with 


badgered he was, I warrant you, with people squeaking, ‘ Don't 
you know me ?’ and ‘ I've found you out,’ all that kind of 
nonsense in his ears. He might have wandered on till now, 
but in a little room there was a young lady who had taken off 
her mask, on account ef the place being very warm, and was 
sitting there alone.” 

“ And that was she ?"’ said his daughter hastily. 

“ And that was she,” replied the locksmith; “and I no 
sooner whispered to her what the matter was—as softly, Doll, 
and with nearly as much art as you could have used yourself 
—than she gives a kind of scream and faints away.” 

“What did you do—what happened next!" asked his 
daughter. 

** Why, the masks came flocking round, with a general noise 
and hubbub, and I thought myself in luck to get clear off, that's 
all,” rejeined the locksmith. ‘ What happened when I 





gret that the 'prentices no longer carried clubs wherewith to _ 


reached home you may guess, if you didn’t hear it. Ah!— 





mace the citizens; that was his strong expression. He was | 
likewise reported to have said that in former times a stigma _ 
had been cast upon the body by the execution of Barn- 

well, to which they should not have basely submitted, but 
should have demanded him of che legisl ately 


at first; an 
i in their wisdom might think fit. These thoughts 
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might yet 
head ; and w y 
hearers, hint at certain reckless fellows that he knew of | 


RE EE 


afoot, would make the Lord Mayor tremble on his | 


; 


of dress and personal decoration, Sim Tap- 


| at length Toby stood on his head upon his nose, when he 
| smacked his lips, and set him on the table again with fond 


at a certain Livn Heart ready to become their captain, | 


Well, it’s a poor heart that never rejoices. Put Toby this 
way, my dear.” 

is Toby was the brown jug of which previous mention 
has been made. Applying his lips to the worthy old gentle- 
man’s benevolent forehead, the locksmith, who had all this 
time been ravaging among the eatables, kept them there so 
long, at the same time raising the vessel slowly in the air, that 


ought to be abed, makes interest with his friend the doorkeep- || not until he had several times walked 





reluctance. 
Although Sim T 
sation, no part of it 


it had taken no share in this conger- 


deemed most compatible with the favorable display of his 





no less of an adventurous and enterprising c 


‘as 
at: 


: 


put them carefully in his pocket before returning home , 


BRR 
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ca 


glitvering paste, under cover of a friendly post, planted 
conveniently in that same 5 Add to this that he 
years just twenty, in his looks much older, and in con- 
least two hundred; that he had no objection to be 
ith touching his admiration of his master’s daughter ; 
even, when called upon at a certain obscure tavern 
the lady whom he honored with his love, toasted, 
winks and leers, a fair creature whose Christian 
said, began with a D—; and as much is known of 
eppertit, who has by this time followed the locksmith 
in to breakfast, as is necessary to be known in making his 


pas 0 eubentil mend forever end shove the endinnry 
pence ps am pg Senge ey ena weight of a jolly 
round 


i 


a3 
25 
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He 
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beef, a ham of the first magnitude, and sundry tow- | 


ers of buttered Yorkshire cake, piled slice upon slice in most 
alluring order. There was also a goodly jug of well-browned 
slay, fashioned into the form of an old , not by any 
means unlike the locksmith, atop of whose bald head was a 


fine white froth answering to his wig, indicative, beyond dis- | 


_ of sparkling home-brewed ale. But better far than fair 


or Yorkshire cake, or ham, or beef, or any thing | 
to eat or drink that earth, or air, or water could supply, there || 


sat, presiding over all, the locksmith’s rosy daughter, before 


nothing 
ene wares Na aeaiore ies rere ove 1 Yes, I am sorry for Joe, because he is a likely | 


. “ Father,” said the locksmith’s daughter, when the salute 
was over, and they took their seats at table, “ what is this I 
hear avout last night 7” 

“ All true, my dear; true as the Gospel, Doll.” 

“ Young Mr. Chester robbed, and lying wounded in the road 
when you came up?” 


“* Ay, Mr. Edward. And beside him B venting for 
help with all his might. Te was well it happened as it id ; 
, and, the night 


for the road ’s a lonely one, the hour was 


being cold, and poor even less sensible than usual 
from surprise and fright, the young gentleman might have 1: et 
his death in a very short time.’ 


! “T didn’t know 
him—how could I? Thad never seen him, often as I had 


i as with | 
louse, where she had © 


| 


i 


harac- || eyes. Regarding t 
¢ had been seen, beyond dispute, to pull of ruffles of | larly advantageous opport 
t quality at the corner of the street on Sunday nights; | them upon the locksmith’s daughter, (who, he had no doubt, 


I 


|| was looking at him in mute admiration,) he began to screw 


it was quite notorious that on all great holiday occasions || and twist his face, and especially those features, into such ex- | 
is habit to exchange his plain steel knee-buckles for a | traordinary, hideous and unparalleled contortions, that Ga- | 


|| briel, who happened to look toward him, was stricken with 
| amazement. 


the locksmith. “Is he choking?” 

“ Who?” demanded Sim, with some disdain. 
|| “* Who! why, you,” his master. ‘“ What do you 
|| mean by making those horrible faces over your breakfast 7” 
|| “Faces are matters of taste, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, rather | 


|| daughter smiling. 


| fool, for I'd rather see you in your senses. These young fel- | 
| lows,” he added, turning to his daughter, “ are always com- | 


tting 
Joe Willet and old John last night, though I can’t say Joe was 
much in fault either. He 'll be missing one of these mornings, 


ing his fortune. Why, what's the matter, Doll ? 
making faces now. The girls are as bad as the boys, every | 
bit ' ” 





very white, which is no doubt the effect of a slight scald—“ so | 
very hot.”’ 
| Mr. Tappertit looked immensely big at a quartern loaf on | 
| the table and breathed hard. 
|| “Is that all?” returned the locksmith. “ Put some more | 


fellow, and gains one every time one sees him.— 
| But he'll start off, you "Il find. Indeed, he told me as much 
| himself!” 
| “ Indeed!" cried Dolly in a faint voice. “ In—deed!” 
| “Is the tea tickling your throat still, my dear?" said the 
|| locksmith. 
But, before his daughter could make him any answer, she | 
\ was taken with a troublesome cough, end it was such a very 
|| unpleasant cough that, when she left off, the tears were start- | 
|| ing in her bright eyes. The good-nutured locksmith was still | 
| patting her on the back and epplying such gentle restoratives, 
‘when a message arrived from Mra. Vardon, making known to | 


| all whom it might coneern that she felt too much indisposed | 

to rise after her great agitation and anxiety of the previous | 
| night; and therefore desired to be immediately accommodated | 
| with the little black teapot of strong mixed tea, a couple of 
rounds of buttered toast, a middling-sized dish of beef and 
| ham cut thin, and the Protestant Manual in two volumes post 
octavo. Like some other ladies who in remote ages flour- | 


“It's the tea,”’ said Dolly, turning alternately very red and | 


i] 


| 


, discomfited ; not the less so because he saw the locksmith’s | with a cheerful 


| 
| 









and he amiled ; uttering, 

ith supreme contempt, the monosyllable, Joe !"” 

** Leyed her over while he talked about the fellow," he said, 
= that was of course the reason of her being confused.— 

"” 

He walked up and dewn again much quicker than before, 
cmb tf. Geasiihe wilisclgnaun aeons anipetionns to 
take agiance at his legs, and sometimes to jerk out as it were, 
pay tape mepter eernins + Hee 
an or so he again assumed paper to 
work. No. It could not be done. _ 


“I'll do nothing to-day,” said Mr. Lp ope dashing it 
down again, “ but grind. Tn grind =e tools. Grind- 
oe!” 


ing will suit my present humor well. 

irr-t-r-r. The grindstone was soon in motion; the 
sparks were flying off in showers. This was the occupation 
for his heated spirit. 

Whirr-r-r-r-t-r-r. 

“* Something will come of this!” said Mr. Ta: it, paus- 
ing as if in triumph, and wiping his heated upon his 
sleeve. Something will come of this. I hope it mayn’'t be 
human gore.” 

Wohirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r. 


CHAPTER V. 

As soon as the business of the day was over, the locksmith 
sallied forth alene to visit the wounded gentloman and ascer- 
tain the progress of his recovery. The house where he had 
left him wus in a by-street in Southwark, not far from Lon- 
don Bridge ; and hither he hied with all speed, bent upon re- 
eae Se little delay as might be, and getting to bed 

imes. 

The evening was boi scarcely better than the _ 
vious night had been. It was not easy for a stout man like 
Gabriel to keep his legs at the street corners, or to make head 





ing addressed to him, he had not been || against the high wind; which often fairly got the better o 

wanting in such silent manifestations of astonishment as he || him, and drove him back some paces, or, in defiance of allf 
| his energy, forced him to take shelter in an arch or doorway 
pause which now ensued as a particu- || until the fury of the gust was spent. 
unity for doing great execution with | wig, or both, came spinning and truadiing past him, like « 
| mad thing; while the more serious » 
| and slates, or of masses of brick and mortar or fragments of 


Occasionally a hat or 
of falling tiles 


stone-coping rattling upon the pavement near at hand, and 
splitting into fragments, did not increase the pleasure of the 
journey, or make the way less. 

“ A trying night for a man like me to walk in!" said the 


ae Why, what the devil "s the matter with the lad?” cried | locksmith, as he knocked softly at the widow's door. “I'd 
|| rather be in old John's chimney-corner, faith |" 


“ Who's there ?” a woman's voice from within. 

Being answered, it added a hasty word of welcome, and the 
|| door was quickly opened. 

| She was about two or three older— 


y years 
and a that had once been pretty. 
an 


It bore traces of affli and care, but they were of 


|| “Sim,” rejoined Gabriel, laughing heartily. ‘Don’t be a) date, and Time had smoothed them. Any one who had be 


stowed but a casual glance on Barnaby might have known 
that this was his mother, frem the resemblance between 


mitting some folly or another. There was a quarrel between | them ; but where in his face there was wildness and vacancy, 


in hers there was the patient compesure of long effort and 


and will have gone away upon some wild-goose errand, seck- | 
Yow are | 


| 
| 





| ished upon this globe, Mrs. Vardon was most devout when | 
| most ill-tem . Whenever she and her husband were at | 


Knowing from experience what these requests portended, || 


| the triumvirate broke ap: Dolly to see the orders executed | light, and for some hours 


' with all despatch ; Gabriel to some out-of-door work in his | 
little chaise, and Sim to his daily duty in the workshop, to | 
ich ssesens he curried the big look, although the loaf re- | 





quiet resignation. 

One thing about this face was very strange and startling — 
You could not look upon it in its most cheerful mood without 
feeling that it had some extraordi capacity of expressing 
terror. It was not on the surface It was in no one feature 
that it lingered. You could not take the eyes, or mouth, or 
lines upon the cheek, and say, if this or that were otherwise, 
it would not beso. Yot there it always lurked—something 
for ever dimly seen, but ever there, and never absent for o 


|, moment. It was the faintest, shadow of some look, to 


which an instant of intense most unutterable horror only 
could have given birth; but indistinct end feeble as it was, it 
did suggest what that look must have been, and fixed it in 
the mind as if it had had existence in a dream. 

More faintly imagined, and wanting force and purpose, as 
it were, because of his darkened intellect, there was this 
same stamp the son. Seen in a picture, it must have 
had some legend with it, and would have haunted those who 
looked upon the canvass. They who knew the Maypole story, 
and could remember what the widow was, before her hus- 
band’s and her master’s murder, understood it well. They 
recollected how the change had come, and could call to mind 
that when her son was born, upon the very day tho deed was 
known, he bore «pon his wrist what seemed a smear of blood 
but half washed out. 

“God save you, neighbor,” said the locksmith, as he fol- 
lowed her with the air of an old friend into a little parlor 
where a cheerful fire was burning. 

“And you,” she answered, smiling. ‘“ Your kind heart 
has brought you here again. « Nothing will keep you at bome, 
ay of old, if there are friends to serve or eomfort, out of 

re. 

“ Tut, tot,” returned the locksmith, rubbing his hands and 


I took him to Mrs. Rudge’s; and | unusual variance, then the Protestant Manual was in high || warming them. ‘“ You women are such talkers. What of 
| feather || the patient, neighbor?” 


He is sleeping now. He was very restless towards day- 
tossed and tumbled sadly. But 
the fever hans left him, and the doctor says he will soon mend. 
He must not be removed until to-morrow.” 
“ He has had visiters to-day—humph 1" said Gabriel, slyly. 
“Yes. Old Mr. Chester has been here ever since we sent 


ined 
Indeed, the big look increased immensely, and, when he || for him, and had not been gone many minutes when you 
had tied his apron on, it had become quite gigantic, It was | kmocked.” 
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- Heaven he is in his bed; having been up all night, 
as you know, and on his feet all day. He was quite tired out. 
but oftener so—if I could 


“« In good time,” said the locksmith kindly ; “‘ in good time 


ee eee To my mind he grows wiser 
every day.” 

The widow shook her head. And yet, though she knew 
the locksmith to cheer her, and spoke from no convic- | 
tion of his own, was glad to hear even 
poor, benighted son. 

“He will be acute man 


“ Take care, when we are growing old and foolish, 

does n't put us to the blush, that’s all. But cur other friend,” 

he one, eens ee and about the floor— 

- cunningest the and ing ones 
ee sharp cunning 
“In *s room,” rejoined the widow, with a faint smile. 


“Ah! he’s a knowing blade!” said Vardon, shaking his | 


head. “I should be to talk secrets before him. Oh i 


‘ve no doubt he can read and write 


built, the sound of 
his slumber. The y without, whoever it was, could have | 
stood close to the without hearing any thing spoken ; 


“ Some thief or ruffian, maybe,” said the locksmith. “Give 
me the a 


“ No, no,” she returned . “Such visitors have never | “Do not press me,” she replied. “I am sick and faint, 
come to this dwelling. you stay here. You 're | and every faculty of life seems dead within me. No!—Do | 
within call at worst. I would rather gu myself—elone.” , not touch me, either 


““ Why?" said the lockemith, unwillingly relinquishing the 
candle he had caught up from the table. 

“ Because—I do n't know why—because the wish is strong 
Le “ There again—do not detain me, 


and a voice close to the window—a voice the ith seemed 


to recollect, and to have some disagreeable association with | 


—whispered “ Maxe haste.” 

The words were uttered in that low distinct voice which 
finds its way so readily to sleepers’ ears, and wakes them in 
a fright. For a moment it startled even the locksmith; who 
involuntarily drew back from the window and listened. 

The wind rumbling in the chimney made it difficult to hear 
what passed, but he could tell that the door was opened, that 
there was the tread of a man upon the creaking boards, and 
then a moment's silence—broken by a suppressed something 
which was nota shriek, or groan, or cry for help, and yet 
might have been either or all three; and the words “ My 
God!" uttered in a veice it him 


H 


He rushed out upon the instant. There, at last, was that 
dreadful look—the very one he seemed to know so well and 
rozen to ground, gazing with starting 

chek and ever tur xed td hasty ypon the man 
had encountered in the dark last is eyes met those 
of the locksmith. It ae flash, an instant, a breath 
upon a polished , was gone 

The locksmith was upon him—had the skirts of his stream- 
ee i ee 
, and the widow herself upon the ground before him 
“ The other wa other way,” she cried. “ He went 
the other way. Turn—turn.” 


7 The other way! I see him now,” rejoined the locksmith, 


own. Come back!” 

“‘ What does this mean?" cried the locksmith. 

“‘ No matter what it means, don’t ask, don’t speak, do n't 
think about it. He is not to be followed, checked, or stopped. 
Come back!" 

The old man looked at her in wonder, as she writhed and 


clung about him; and, borne down by her passion, suffered | he to have this influence over her !—how came she to favor | for inquiring. You left 


her to drag him into the house. It was not until she had 
chained and double-locked the door, fastened every bolt and 
bar with the heat and fury of a maniac, and drawn 


of horror, and, sinking down 


thin and poor! widow faintly. “His shadow has been u 
disturbed | 


id | 
| the room, made any 
{ 
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| “ You are ill,” said Gabriel. “ Let me call some neighbor in.” 
“ Not for the world,” she rejoined, motioning to him with 
, her trembling hand, and still holding her face averted. “ It 
, is enough that you have been by to see this.” 
| “Nay, more than enough—or less,” said Gabriel. 
“ Be it so,” she returned. “As you like. Ask me no 
|, more questions, I entreat you.” 
ad Sea | cake Ge Reeeeh, ere pene, “ is this fair, 
|| or reasonable, or just to yourself? Is it li , who have 
, known me so long and t_my advice in all matters—like 
je ge a8 baw a strong mind and a staunch 





“‘T have had need of them,” she replied. Fe pl gees | 
m 


this praise of her | eld, both in years and care. Perhaps that, and too 
Prewe er | rial, have made them weaker than they used to be. Do not | 
yet,” resumed the locksmith. , speak to me.” 


“ How can I see what I have seen, and hold my peace ?” 
returned the locksmith. ‘‘ Who 1s that man? and why has 
| his coming made this change in you '" 
| She was silent, but clung to the chair as though to save her- 
,, self from falling to the ground. 

“T take the license of an cld acquaintance, Mary,” said the 
locksmith, “ who has ever had a warm regard for you, and 
may be has tried to it when he could. Who is this ill- 


favored man, and what has he to do with you? Who is this | 
i (pee Oat hn gely comm ie the black nights and bad weather? 


ow does he know and why does he haunt this house, whis- 
pering through chinks and crevices, as if there was that be- 


tween him and you which neither durst so much as 5 
,, aloud of? Who is he?” ~ 


“ You do well to say he haunts this house,” returned the 
it and me, in 


|, light and darkness, at noonday and midnight. And now, at 


last, he has come in the body ?” 

|“ But he would n’t have gone in the body,” returned the 
| locksmith with some irntation, “ if you had left my arms and 
at liberty. What riddle is this?” 


“ It is one,” she answered, rising as she spoke, “that must | 
than that.” | 


remain for ever as it is. I dare not say more 
“ Dare not!" repeated the wondering locksmith. 


_ Gabriel, who had stepped forward to render her assistance, 
| fell back as she made this hasty exclamation, and regarded 
j silent wonder 


e .F 


in 
*‘ Let me go my 
rat pe no honest man touch mire to-night."’ When 


r 


, stronger effort: “‘ This is a secret, which, of necessity, I trust 
, to you. Youareatrue man. As have ever been kind 
| tome, keep it. If any noise Was oa above, make some 
excuse—say any thing but what you really saw, and never let 
a word or look between us recall this circumstance. I trust 


can conceive.” 
_ Fixing her eyes upon him for en instant, she withdrew and 
left him there alone. 
, Gabriel, not knowing what to think, stood staring at the 
door with a countenance full of surprise and dismay. The 
more he pondered on what had passed, the less able he was 
to give it any favorable interpretation. To find this widow 
woman, whose life for so many years had been supposed to be 
one of solitude and retirement, and who, in her quiet, suffer- 
ing character, had guined the good opinion and respect of all 
who knew her—to find her linked mysteriously with an ill- 
|, omened man, alarmed at his appearance, and i i 
, was a discovery that pained as much as it startled 
| him. Her reliance on his , and his tacit acquiescence, 
i his distress of mind. he had spoken boldly, per- 
| sisted in questioning her, detained her when she rose to leave 
kind of instead of silently cem- 
himself, as he felt he had done, he would have been 
| more at ease. 


“Why did I 


i 


z 


i her say it was a secret, and she trusted it 
| to me?” said Gabriel, putting his wig on one side to scratch 
i ith greater ease, and ruefully at the fire. 


| did n’t I say firmly, ‘ You havo no right to such secrets, and 
| I demand of you to tell me what this means,’ instead of stand- 
i her, like an old mooncalfasIam? But there's 
ij I can be obstinate enough with men if need 
| be, but women may twist me round their fingers at their 
| Pleasure. 

| He took his wig off outright as he made this reflection, and, 


i || “1 have mo more readiness than old John himself. Why 


www atts 


| his bald head with it, until it glistened again. 

| “ And yet,” said the locksmith, softening under this sooth- 
|, ing process, and ing to smile, “ it may be nothing. Any 
f Satine easton eg to make his way into the house, would 
| have alarmed a quiet soul like her. But then —and here 
|| was the vexation—* how it came to be that man—how comes 


| his getting away from me?—and, more than all, how came 
she not to say it was a sudden fright, and nothing more! It's 
thing to have, in one minute, reason to mistrust a 


E 


as 
ora imng dw nts cha, cvred’ tfc, an: but wins , and an old sweetheart into the 


into a 
and shuddered, as though the hand of death were on her. 


go way alone,” she said, in a low voice, “ and | 
of 
tottered to the door, she turned, and added with a | 


to you. Mind, I trust to you. How much I trust, you never © 





a foes 
* Barnaby—how did yeu 

e bs Ra shadow,” said the locksmith. 
. ¢ !” cried ’ over his shoulder. “He's 
16 casey Oho, Sat , and 


| | on the grass. Sometimes he "ll be half as tall as a 
1 
eee 


nodding. 


” 


“ Sure eno.gh 


| ‘ ' Tell me—is he 
\| silly too? I think he is.” 
* 1” asked Gabrie 
“* Because he never tires of mocking me, but does it all 
|| day long. Why don’t you come?” 

“ Where?” 





| “Upstairs. He wants you. Stay—where’s his shadow? 

| Come. You’re a wise man; tell me that.” 

“ Beside him, Barnaby; beside him, I suppose,” returned 

the locksmith. 

| “No!” he replied, shaking his head. “Guess again.” 

| “Gone out a walking, maybe?” 

i “ He has nen Oil back: wid aaloek of ebeaagh, 

pered in his ear, and then fell back wi triumph. 

| “* Her shadow’s always with him, and his with her. That's 

| sport I think, eh?” 

ve Barnaby,” said the locksmith with a grave look ; “ come 
lad.” 


i 


hither, lad. 
| “I know what you want to say. I know!” he replied, 
keeping away from him. “ But I’m cunning, I'm silent. I 
\| only say so much to you—are you ready?” As he spoke, he 
hy up the light, and waved it with a wild above 
8 ‘ 


“ Softl tly,” said the locksmith, exerting all his in- 
fluence to keep him calm and quiet. “I thought you had 
been asleep.” 

“ So I have been asleep,” he rejoined with widely-opened 
\ eyes: “ There have been great faces coming and going— 

jose to my face, and then a mile away—low places to creep 
| through, whether I would or no—high churches to fall down 
| from—strange creatures crowded up together neck and heels, 
to sit upon the bed—that 's sleep, eh?” 

“ Dreams, Barnaby, dreams,” said the locksmith. 

“Dreams?” he echoed softly, drawing close to him. 
“‘ Those are not dreams.” 

“ What are,” replied the locksmith, “ if they are not 1" 
| . “I dreamed,” said Barnaby, passing his arm through Var- 

don’s and peering close into his face as he answered in a 
whisper, “I dreamed just now that something—it was in the 
shape of a man—followed me—came softly after me—would'nt 
let me be—but was always hiding and crouching, like a cat 
in dark corners, waiting till I should pass ; when it crept out 
and came softly after me.—Did you ever see me rux?’ 

“ Many a time, you know.” 

“ You never saw me run as I did in this dream. Still it 
came creeping on to worry me. Nearer, nearer, nearer—I 
ran faster—leaped—sprung out of bed, and to the window— 
and there, in the street below—but he is waiting for us. Are 
you coming?" 

“ What in the street below, dear Barnaby?” said Vardon, 
_ imagining that he traced some connection between this vision 
_ and what had actually occurred. 

Barnaby looked into his face, muttered incoherently, waved 

, the light above his head again, la and drawing the lock- 

smith’s arm more tightly through his own, led him up the 
stairs in silence. 

They entered a homely bed-chamber, garnished in a scanty 
way with chairs whose spindle-shanks bespoke their age, and 
other furniture of very little worth ; but clean and neatly kept. 
Reclining in an easy chair before the fire, pale and weak from 

, loss of blood, was Edward Chester, the young gentleman that 
had been the first to quit the Maypole on the previous night, 
who, extending his hand to the locksmith, welcomed him as 

\ his preserver and friend. 

| “Say no more, sir, say no more,” said Gabriel. “I hope 
| I would have done at least as much for any man in such a 
| strait, and most of all for you,sir. A certain young lady,” 
| he added, with some hesitation, “has done us many a kind 
| turn, and we naturally feel—I hope I give you no offence in 
| saying this, sir?” 
| The young man smiled and shook his head; at the same 
| time moving in his chair as if in pain. 
| “It’s no great matter,” he said in answering to the lock- 
, smith’s eympathising look, “‘a mere uneasiness arising at 
| least as much from being cooped up here, as from the wound 
| 1 have, or from the loss of blood. Be seated, Mr. Vardon.” 
, “If I may make so bold, Mr. Edward, as to lean upon 
| your chair,” returned the locksmith, accommodating his ac- 
i tion to his speech, and bending over him, “I'll stand here, 

for the convenience of syeaking low. Barnaby is not in his 
| = to-night, and at such times talking never does 
| him = 

| ‘They both glanced at the subject of this remark,-who had 

|| taken a seat on the other side of the fire, and, smiling, va- 

|| cantly, was making puzzles on his fingers with a skein of string. 

| “Pray, tell me, sir,” said Vardon, dropping his voice still 

lower, “ exactly what pages last night. I have my reason 
Maypole, alone?” 

“ And walked home alone until I had nearly reached the 
place where you found me, when I heard the gallop of # horse.” 

“ —Behind you?” said the locksmith. 

“ Indeed, ind me. It was a single rider, who 


' 





| ; but what else can I do, with all this upon my mind !— soon overtoek me, and checking his horse, inquired the way 


that Barnaby outside there?” 


to London.” 



















« You were on the alert, sir, knowing how many highway y> 
men there are, scouring the roads in all directions 
Vardon. 
I was, but I had only a stick, having imprudently left my 
in their holster-case with the | *s son. I di 
‘rected him as he desired. Before the words had passed my 
lips, he rode upen me furiously, as if bent on trampling me || 
down beneath his horse's hoofs. In starting aside I slipped 
and fell. You found me with this stab and an ugly bruise or 
two, and without my purse—ia which he found little enough 
for his pains. And now, Mr. Vardon,” he added shaking the | 
locksmith by the hand, “ saving the extent of my gratitude to | 
you, you know as much as I.” 
. Except,” said Gabriel, bending down yet more, and look- 
ing toward their silent neighbor, “ except in res: 
t of the robber hiniself. What like was he, sir! Speak | 
w, if you please. Barnaby means no harm, but I have | 
watched him oftener than you, and I know, little a8 you would | 
think it, that he’s listening now. 
It required a strong confidence in the locksmith’s veracity | 
i 
i| 








i 


to lead any one to this belief, for every sense and faculty that 
Barnaby possessed, seemed to be fixed upon his game, to the 
exclusion of all other things. Something in the young man’s 
face expressed this opinion, for Gabriel repeated what he had | 
just said, more uly than before, and with another glance | 
toward Barnaby, again asked what like the man was. 

“The night was so dark,” said Edward, “ the attack so | 
sudden, and he so wrapped and muttled up, that I can hardly | 
say. Itseems that—” | 

“ Don’t mention his name, sir,” returned the locksmith, | 
following his look toward Barnaby; “‘ I know he saw him. my 
menyny sri what you saw.” 

“ All | remember is,” said Edward, ‘ « that as he checked his | 
horse his hat was biown off. a 
his head, which I observed was bound with a handker- | 
chief. A stranger entered the Maypole while I was there, | 
whom I had not seen, for I sat apart for reasons of my own, | 


i} 


wae 


in the shadow of the chimney and hidden from my sight. | 
But if he and the robber were two different persons, their | 
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locke at the celling, and of body presnt in tan, 
eae the floor, and went ory body presen a hop, 
or walk, oe  Testhaiesstne ar cha cay pasa poe 
tleman with exceedingly tight boots on, trying to walk fast over 
loose pebbles. Then, stepping into his extended hand, and 
condescending to be held out at arm’s length, he gave vent to 
a succession of sounds, not unlike the drawing of some eight 
or ten dozen of long corks, and again asserted his brimstone 
birth and tage with great distinctness. 

The locksmith shook his head—perhaps in some doubt of 
the creature's being really nothing but a bird—perhaps in pity 
for Barnaby, who by this time had him in his arms, and was 
rolling about with him on the ground. As he raised his eyes 
_ from the poor fellow he encountered those of hia mother, who 
| had entered the room and was looking on in silence. 

Slje was quite white in the face, even to her lips, but had 
wholly subdued her emotion, and wore her usual quiet look. 
Vardon fancied as he glanced at her that she shrunk from his 
| eye; and that she busied herself about the wounded gentle- 
man to avoid him the better. 

It was time he went to bed, she said. He was to be re- 
moved to his own home on the morrow, and be had already | 
exceeded his time for sitting up, by a full hour. Acting on 
this hint, the locksmith prepared to take his leave. 

“ By the bye,” said Edward, as he shook him by the hand, 
| aut ectent Cone Bin 0 Ss Dales One Geant, tne 
noise was that below? I heard your voice in midst of 
it, and should have inquired before, but eur other conversa- 
tion drove it from my memory. What was it!” 

The locksmith looked toward her and bit his lip. She 
leant against the chair, and bent her eyes upon the ground.— |) 
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too—he was listening. 
*Some mad or drunken fellow, sir,"’ Vardon at length 


She breathed more freely, but s 
the locksmith said “Good night,” 


and charged him—with more haste and earnestness than so 
slight an eccasion appeared to warrant—not to stir. 





it on | made answer, looking steadily at the window as he spoke.— \ 
| “ He mistook the house, righ yar: hg ene: sonal . 

uite motionless. As || I thought he wouldn't keep us up so late, two nights running, 
> all Recline anate up| mim. Master's always considerate so far. 


i 


when I rose to leave the room and glanced round, he was | the candle to light him down the stairs, she took it from him, |; mim, on your account. 








mankind, 


virgins following her example, en gag 
, drown, stab, or poison borself, with a joy past all ex- 


pression. 
It was the voice of Miggs that greeted the locksmith, when 
_bebinocked at his own house, with a shrill cry of “ Who's 
“ Me, girl, me,” returned Gabriel. 

Rtg fc sir!” said Miggs, opening the door with 
a ——— _ “ We are just getting on our 

to si supine td Oh, she has been so bad!" 
phn ty y stent wines soap eculpen pity where 


him into the “ You are wrong, mim, and I was right. 
i'm so glad, 
I'm a little”"—here Miggs simpered 


—‘a little sleepy myself ; I'll own it now, mim, though I 


The | said I wasn't when you asked me. It an’t of no consequence, 


eager ao. pling dy age yy ae Be ot for directly | raven followed them to satisfy himself that all was right be- || mim, of course.” 


the man addressed me in the road, I recognised his speech | 


again. 

“Tt is as I feared. The very man was here "| 
thought the locksmith, changing color. ‘‘ What dark history |, 
is this!” i 

*“* Halloa!”’ cried a hoarse voice in his ear. “ Halloa, hal- | 
loa! Bow, wow, wow. What's the matter here! Halloa!” 

speaker—w | 


ho made the locksmith sfart, as if he had | 
been some supernatural agent—was a large raven; who had | 


of the easy chair, unseen by him and | 
Bawend, ted lissoued with 6 polite attention and a most ~ 
ere anpnes & ease 


pee Rees to all | 
they had said up to this point; turning his from one to 
the other, as nabs a mtn om oe 
were of the very last importance that he should not lose a | 


F 





wit 


“ Look at him!” said Vardon, divided between soieaedll 
of the bird and a kind of fear of him. “ Was there ever such 
i ! wre: mpeg: 


it seemed to come through his thick feathers | 


out of his mouth. 
“ Halloa, halloa, halloe! What ’s the matter here! Keep 
i Never say die.- Bow, wow, wow. I'm a 


"ma devil. Hurrah!” And then, as if | 


_ 


} 
| 


| ocher 
| 
| 


| 
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low, and when they reached the street doer stood on the 
bottom stair, drawing corks eut of number. 


“ You had better,” said the locksmith, who most devoutly 
| wished that Barnaby’s raven was at Miggs’ ancles, “ you had 


With a trembling hand she unfastened the chain and bolts, i better go to bed at ence then.” 


and turred the key. As she had her hand upon the latch, 
the locksmith said in a low tone, 


the sake of by-gone times and 
would scorn to do so for my own. 
no harm, or led to none. I can’t help the suspicions yeu | 


i} 


|) tak 

“Ihave told a lie to-night, for your sake, Mary, and for | otherways than 

old acquaintances, when I | bed this night ; by rights she should have been there, hours 
I hope I may have done || ago.” 


it 


“ Thanking you kindly, sir,” returned Miggs, “ I couldn't 
© my rest in , hor fix my thoughts upon vers, 
I knew mistress was elena her 


“‘ You're talkative, mistress,” said Vardon, pulling off his 


have forced upon me, and I am loath, I tell you plainly, to || great-coat, and looking at her askew. 


' leave Mr. Edward here. Take care he cemes to no burt. 
doubt the safety of this roof, and am glad he leaves it so 
soon. Now, let me go. 
For a moment she hid her face in her hands and 
j but ope ee the rep. impulse which evidently moved 
Seay. re the door—no wider than wes sufficient for || 
passage of his body-sand metiened him away. As the 
Sectbeht stood upon the step it was chained and locked be- 
jj bind him, and the raven, in furtherance of these precautions, || 
| barked like a lusty house-dog 


L 


ls 


| 


“Ta 
| and thanking 

Gnsif Seve dns 
I do not ask your. 
trouble, and to be in suffering 

Here Mrs ational with her countenance shrouded in 
| « large night-enp, had been all this time intent upon the Pro- 
testant Manuel, lookied round, and acknowledged Miggs’ 
bet ip by commanding her to hold her tongue. 

Every little bone in Miggs’ throat and neck developed it- 


the hint, sir,”’ cried Miggs, with a flushed face, 
a I will make bold to say, 
having consideration for my mistress, 
ion, but ‘am content to get myself into 


“In league with that ill- Hooking figure that might have || self with a spitefulness quite alarming, as she replied, “ Yes, 


first upon the spot last night—can she who has always borne |) 
so fair a name be guilty of such crimes in secret?” said the 
locksmith, musing. “‘ Heaven forgive me if I am wrong, and |, 
send me just thoughts; but she is poor, the temptation may 
be great, and we daily hear of things as strange. —Ay, 

away, my friend. If there's any wickedness going on, that 


| raven’s in it, I'll be sworn.” 


CHAPTER VIL 

Mrs. Vardon was a lady of what is commonly called an 
uncertain temper—a phrase which being in 
a temper tolerably certain to make every body more or 
uncomfortable. it generally , that when 
people were merry, Mrs. Vardon was dull; and that 
other people were dull, Mrs. Vardon was disposed 
cheerful. Indeed the worthy housewife 
such a nature, that she not only attained a hi 
| pitch of genins than Macbeth, in respect of her ability to 
wise, amazed, temperate and furious, loyal and neutral in an 
instant, but would sometimes 
So te ee 
of anhour ; performing, as it were, a kind of triple bob major 
on the of instruments in the female belfry, with a skill- 
,| fulness and rapidity of execution that astonished all who 

heard her. 
It has been observed in this good lad 
for personal attractions, 
like her fair daugh' 
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s auttaieetpiadhes ainia like bodies, will often fall 

ill-conditioned state from mere excess of com- 
fat, ond them, are often ee aaa 
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| Vardon, with her eyes upon the print. 


dying 





few seconds, Gist hace so hoarse | | fallen from a gibbet—he listening and hiding here—Barnaby | mim, I will.” 


“How do you find yourself now, my dear’ said the 
itenith ation a chair near his wife (who had resumed 
her book,) and rubbing his knees hard as he made the in- 
uiry. 

Te You' ‘re very anxious to know, ant you !" returned Mrs. 
“ You, that have 
been near me all day, and wouldn't have been if I was 


dear Gabriel. 
next page; then went back 
leaf so be quite sure of the 


reading with an appearance of 


| not 
d 


My 
Mrs, V 


happy. My only desi y 
and when she is ‘ou may settle me as soon as you like.” 
“ Ah!” cried again. 
Poor Gabriel twisted his wig about in silence for a long 


time, and then said mildly, “ Has Doll to bed ?”’ 
“Your master speaks to you "said. Sirs. Vardon, looking 
stern] svar tor dhtahtor ot Edi’ 


Miggs in waiting. 
“ No, my dear, I » to you,” the locksmith. 
i hear me, Miggs?” cri 
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of some five minutes, awoke him with a start. I stood beside the ancient oak,” 


except | . . 

w to threaten some remote intention of breaking HAW THORNDEN. en eli yd oro ye expensive place. 
out again, left her mistress in possession of the field. Her RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POET DRUMMOND, WHO FOR- ite gloves and car caeied-mpetearttaiee te des 
superiority being thorougiily asserted, that lady soon desisted MERLY RESIDED THERE. | town,—short whist, too, (God forgive me if I them, 
likewise, and into a quiet melancholy. BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. | but I wonder were honest ? ) cost see our 
The relief was so great, and the fatigunig occurrences of I woop thy spirit, sweetest bard, | popularity rose, our purses fell, till at length one was at 

task Sigh eb “ectagtety evenseeened tha Ceshntity, Gat bo | Here, in thy native wild— | the the other was something very like low water. 

in his chair, doubtless have slept there all _ The bright stream murm' on beneath, | Now, the Roscommon was a beautiful corps;—no 

night, but for the voice of Mrs Varden, which, after a pause | The rock above me | eee, SS Ci Sees Gang Gy eh a 


“ If I am ever,” said Mrs. V.—not scolding, but in a sort | By thee so classic made, _ —all i 
of monotonous remonstrance—“ in spirits, if 1 am ever cheer- fat eet oo ee ag ceed: I need only mention one fine trait of them; no man 
ful, if 1 am ever more than usually disposed to be talkative | The be of a ever bi 
and , this is the way I am treated.” showed the w the Bruce— asking the amount, or even the date, would be taken person- 








“ Such spirits as you was in too, mim, but half an hour | ant ee | ally; and thus we went on mutually aiding and assisting each 
7 “T never see such company.” : 2 oe | other,—the colonel drawing on me, I on the major, the senior 
“ Because,” Mr. Vardon, “ because never interfere | Along thy labyrinthian caves | captain on the surgeon, and so on,—a regular cross-fire of 
or inte ; because I never question where anybody comes | gor ; I trod 5 ises to pay,’ all stamped and regular 
or goes; my whole mind and soul is bent on saving ubauaahanmaitieaen “ Not but that the system its incon for some- 
yap dK ~~ age in this house ;—therefore, flower-strewn sod. radon ger he : would make a row for 
try me as ‘ Wet cht cur einen oxo ant tbs chins, s money, we 'd be obliged to get up a little quarrel 
“ Martha,” urged locksmith, endeavoring to look as We tread a beaten track, between the drawer and acceptor of the bill; they could n't 
wakeful as possible, “ what is it you complain of? I The sound of ringing gold we love— for some days; and a mutual friend to both would tell 
came home with every wish and desire tobe happy. I did, Come, with thy sweet lyre, back : creditor that the slightest im apts ges wont 
indeed.” ~ Yea, come, with all the soul of song, lead to bloodshed ; and the help him !—if was a 
aman do I complain of!” retorted his wife. “Is ita And mak tel da lich dele duel—he 'd be ee eS ee it. This, and 
chilling thing to have one's husband sulking and falling asleep teach us of t delights twenty other plans were employed, finally, the matter 
disnatly bs conse tmeeeptanetheGentkeell ene wen | Thou bere didst learn so well ; _ would be left to arbitration among our brother officers ; and, 
heartedness, and throwing cold water over the fireside? Is | Nor let us from these varied ssenes | I need not say, they behaved like tramps. But notwithstand. 


it natural, when I know he weat out upon a matter in which ‘ OS canny eee pe, 
1 om as muuch fatemeseed os engimip aan be, does 1 chowld | Till we have po tha | colonel said, ‘It's a y expensive corps.’ Our 

















dress 

: base hould The music of the heart. costly : mach ; 
<ahonee Gennes ie kim todoitt ls thet ance. | ———=ame Fein Ralyo eck fe Agee | Sarteteeen aibercetadieakencdie tbetien an eae 
ral, or is it not?” Bis | _* Alarge and venerable tree, under whose spreading branches the and other devilment, a coat lasted no time Wine, too, was 
“Tam very sorry, Martha,” said the good-natured loek- ieee eee | heavy on us; for, though we often changed our wine mer- 
smith. “ I was really afraid you were not disposed to talk “We . yal Ben :” | chant, and rarely paid him, there was an awful consumption 
se os I'll tell you everything ; I shall only be too glad, bots - by -- Una nibeateiaie aoe 
dao nor Vardon' returned his wife, rising with dignity. “I | _ + Thee sword of Rabert Bruce, which, among other relics, is exhibited | Sat, Sine wo wenn site wants guaten, Gan ont 
wre say—thank you. I'm not a child to be corrected one | st Hawthornden, the present seat of Sir Fraacis Drummond Walker, | ™YS¢lf, upon an accurate calculation of our eonjoint finances, 
minute and the next—I'm a little too old for that, Var- | liscovered that, except some vague promises of discounting 
don. Miggs, carry the light. You can be cheerful, Miggs, | From the Dublin University Magazine for March. | here and there through the town, and seven and fourpence in 
at Nad THE DOCTOR’S TALE. | specie, we were innocent of any pecuniary treasures. This 


meinen omsiey, sen tate whee | was embarrassing ; we had both embarked in several small 





com , passed instantly into the liveliest ‘ i schemes of pleasurable amusement,—had a couple of buaters 

state conceivable, and, ing her head as she glanced It is now some fifteen years since—if it wasn't for O’Shaugh- iH each, a tandem, and a runuing account—I think it galloped 
nessy's wrinkles I could not believe it five—we were quartere: | —at every shop in the town. 

gether in Loughrea. There were, beside our regiment, the fitueth and i Let me pause for a moment here, O’Mealey, while I mor- 

“ Now, who would think,” thought Vardon, shru || the seventy-third, and a troop or two of horse artillery, and th | alize a litle in a strain I hope may benefit you. Have you 

shoulders and drawing his chair near to the fire, ry oy | whale tows was erally a barrack, and, as you may suppose, 2ver considered—of course you have not, you're too young 

| the pleasantest place imaginable. All the young ladies. and, | ind unreflecting—how beautifully every climate and every 


indeed, all those that had got their brevet some years before, | soil possesses some one autidote or another to its own nox- 
came flocking into the town, not knowing but the devil migh' || »us influences? The tro sics have their succulent and juicy 
persuade a raw ensign or so to marry some of them. | ‘cuits, cooling and refreshing: the northern latitudes have 
i Such dinner parties—such routs and balls—never were heard | their beasts with fur and warm skins to keep out the frost- 
hearty temper. While his eyes were closed, the duor leading | of west of Athlone. The gaieties were i ti and, if good || sites, and oo itis in Ireland. Nowhere on the face of the 
to the upper stairs was partially ; and a head appear- pe Yop ney by by tye bey ecas iss-  aabitabl: globe dues a ma. contract su h habits of small debt, 
F i j ing sane cae Se there would n’t have been a | ~~ ae I’ ll be sworn, can he so easily get out of them. 
“ ” : : . bachelor with a red eoat for six miles . | ve their tigors in the east, their antelopes in the 
ag i gramured, Gabriel, king othe mise smd | "Yu know iho Went O'Meney;s T need ot ll you wha | sou, tne white bere in Norway, be baer in Amer 
aa Ol cecil. te niep oiamenaimnettines | uincwamyanmayt ee a oer 
; 2 oe 600 a s, but as acute asa in coun : 
= alive, who Miggs! : we J —ready for any fan or merriment, bat ava heaping a | ee ae eee Senn Mat, 
: : ite } lookout for a proposal or ac ment, whi | as he was familiarly by his numerous acuaintances, 
4 ate vn bw hyde Ea ARS what heomesntiexhons of a ball-room, whiskey-negus, white || was a short, florid, rosy little gentleman of some four or five 
acccording to custom and put the key in his pocket, went off satin shoes, and « quarrel with your guardian—it 's ten to one | ind forty, with a well-curied wig of the fairest imaginable 
to‘ bed. P you fall into before you ‘re a week in the same town with them. || auburn, the gentle waive of the front locks, which played in 
He had not left the room in darkness many minutes, when As for the men, I don’t admire them so much ; pleasant | infantine loveliness upon his little bullet forehead, contrasting 
the head again and Sim Tappertit entered, bear- and cheerful enough, when they ‘re handicapping the coat off | strongly enough with a cunning leer of his eye, and a certain 
ing in bis band @ lintle lamp. your back, and yw ene ay be 0 spavined pony aot | aisd prtes tanghy, Gs, howeuer i eighs plentoe client, steely 
“ : ” cetton umbrella, but regular devils if you come io cross them |) brought feelings to his opsonent in a cause. 
oye tt ge te pe the least in life—nothing but ten paces, three shots apiece, to Sie wen 0 chasnctee th tie ways doup, double, and tricky 
begin and end with something like Roger de Coverley, when || in every thing that concerned his profession, he affected the 
hi one has a pull at his neighbor. I’m not saying they're || gay fellow—liked a jolly dinner at Brown's hotel—would go 
well-informed, and mild in their habits; but | twenty miles to sce a steeple chase and a coursing match,— 
overmuch to corduroys and coroners’ inquests for || bet with any one, when the odds were strongly in his favor, 
farther south. However, A | with an easy indifference about money that made him seem, 
all in all; and, if they were not in en Perma Ce ee tage nl carat or ny tn dagen | 
ir national customs invaded with road-making, petty || else. As he kepta rather pleasant bachelor’s house, 
jury laws, and a stray commission now and | liked ths military much, we soon became acquainted. Upon 
capable of great things, and would astonish the | him, therefore, for reasons I can't explain, both our hopes 
|' reposed ; and Shaugh and myself at once agreed, that if Mat 
I was saying, we were ordered to after || could not assist us in our distresses, the case was a bad one, 
months in detachments about Birr, Tullamore, || A pretty little epistle was accordingly inviting 
i and all that country; the change was indeed a | the worthy attorney to a small dinner at five o'clock the next 
i one ; and we soon found ourselves the centre of the || day, intimating that we were to be y alone, and had a 
Cerious Axticipation.—In the works of Bacon, || most marked and determined civilities. I told you y were | little business to discuss. True to hour, Mat was there, 
who wrote in the 13th century, may be found an anticipation wise people in the west; this was their calculation : line || and, as if instantly Sncey ats cocnpe gee 
of the invention of the steamboat, locomotive engines on rail- | —ours was the Roscommon militia—are here to-day, there || pleasure, his look, dress manner were all in keeping with 
roads, the di the suspension-bridge, and, it mi to-morrow ; may be flirting in Tralee this week, and || the occasion,—quiet, subdued, and ing. ; 
= fighting on the Tagus the next; not that there was any fight- When the claret had been superseded by the whiskey, and 
own words are these :—‘ Mon may construct for the wants of || ing there in those times, but then there was always Nova the confidential hours were approaching, by an adroit allusion 
navigation such machines that the greatest vessels, directed | Scotia and St. Johns and a hundred other places that a Gal- || to some heavy wager then pending, we brought our finances 
by a single man, shall cut through the rivers and seas with | way young lady knew nothing about, except that people never || upon the tapis. The thing was done -beautifully; an easy 
more rapidity than if en ree Cae came back from them. Now, what good, what use was there || adagio movement—no violent transition—but hang me if old 
ich, without , shall run with im- || in falling in love with thom? more transitory and passing || Mat did n't catch the matter at once. } 2k" a 
measurable speed. Men may conceive machines which could that was. But as for us, there we were ; if not in “Oh! it’s there ye are, captain,” said he, with his pecu- 
bear the diver, without danger, to the depth of the waters. | ilkenny we were in Cork. Save cut and come again, no |} liar grin; “ two and sixpence in the pound, and no assets. 
Sten en tesess ¢ endtenls of CBav-enghnvent wats te | ape peg pretence of foreign service; no excuse “ The last is nearer the mark, my old boy,” said Shaugh, 
struments, such as bridges that shall span the broadest rivers not marrying by any cruel pictures of the colonies, where || blurting out the whole truth at once. The wily attorney fin- 
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ished his tumbler slowly, as if giving himself time for reJec- 
tion, and then smacking his lips in a preparatory manner, 
took a quick survey of the room with his piercing green eye. 

“ A very sweet mare of your's, that little mouse-colored 
one is, with the dip in the back, and she has a trifling curb 
—maybe it’s a spavin, i in the near hind leg. You 
eome Seo andl canny Sx lor Ae ered 

“« Sixty guineas, as sure as my name 's !” said Shaugh, 
not at all pleased at the pe oe his hackney; ‘‘ and 
as to spavin or curb, I'll wager double the sum she has 
neither the slightest trace of one or the other.” 

“ I'l not take the bet,” said Mat dryly: “‘ money’ s scarce 
in these parts.”” 

This hit silenced us both ; and our friend continued : 

“ Then there ’s the bay horse, a great strapping leggy beast 
he is for a tilbury ; and the hunters, worth nothing here ; they 
do n’t know this country; them’s neat pistols; and the til- 

is not bad—” 

“ Confound you!” said I, losing all patience, “‘ we did n't 
ask you here to appraise our movables ; we want to raise the 
wind without that.” 

“TI see—I perceive,” said ‘po = a pinch a snuff 
very leisurely as he spoke ;.‘‘I see. Well, that is difficule— 
very difficult just now. I’ve mortgaged every acre of ground 
in the two counties near us, and a sixpence more is pot to be 
had in that way. Are you lucky at the races!" 

“ Never win a six bs 

“ What can you do at whist?” 

“ Revoke, and get cursed by my partner: devil a more.” 

“* That’s mighty bad, for otherwise we might arrange some- 
thing for you. Well, I only see one thing for it; you must 
marry ;—a wife with some money will get you out of your 
present difficulties, and we ’|| manage that easily enough.” 

“ Come, Dan,” said I, for Shaugh was dropping asleep, 
“cheer up, old fellow. Donevan has found the way to pull 
us h our misfertunes. A girl with forty thousand 
pounds, the best cock-shooting in Ireland; an old family, a 
capital cellar, al] await ye—rouse up there!” 

“I’m convanient,”’ said Shaugh, with a look intended to be 
knowing, oe eee ee 

“TI didn’t say much for personal attractions, captain,” 
said Mat; “nor, indeed, did I specify the exact sum; but 
Mrs. Rogers Dooley of Clonakilty might be a princess——” 

“And so she shall be, Mat; the O’Shaughnessys were 
the kings of Ennis in the time of Nero; and I'm only wait- 
ing for a trifle of money to revive the title. What 's her name?” 

“* Mrs. Rogers Dooley.” 

“ Here’s her health, and long life to her ; 
And may the devil cut the toes 
Of all her foes, 
That we may know them by their limping.” 

This benevolent wish uttered, Dan fell flat upon the hearth- 
rug, and was soon sound asleep. I must hasten on; so need 
only say that, before we that night, Mat and myself 
had finished the half-gallon bottle of Loughrea whiskey, and 
concluded a treaty for the hand and fortune of Mrs. - 
Dooley; he being guaranteed a very handsome per centage 
on the rty, and the lady being reserved for choice be- 
tween oy and myself, which however I was determined 
should fall upon my more fortunate friend. 


| We were not long in finding out Mrs. Rogers, who sat 
| the middle of a very high sofa, with her feet just 
| the floor. She was short, fat, wore her hair in a 

species of shining yellow skin, and a turned up 
which were by no means ing. Shaugh 
were too -up to be particular, and so we invited ber 
| dance alternately for two consecutive hours, plying her assid- 


| vously with negus during the lulls of the music. 

| Supper was at last announced, and enabled us to recruit || 
| for new efforts ; and so, after an awful consumption of fowl, 

| pigeon-pie, ham, and brandied cherries, Mrs. ers bright- 


|ened uf considerably, and professed her willingness to join 
| the dancers. As for us, partly from exhaustion, partly to 
| stimulate our pont ings gy E>. degree to drown reflec- 
tion, we drank deep, and when we reached the drawing-room, 
not only the guests themselves, but even the furni- 
| ture, the venerable chairs and the stiff old sofa seemed per- 
| forming ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley." How we conducted our- 
selves till five in the morning, let our cramps confess; for we 
were both bed-ridden for ten days after; however, at last 
Mrs. Rogers gave in; and, reclining gracefully upon a win- 
Ppow-seat, pronounced it a most elegant party, and asked me 
to look for her shawl. While I perambulated the staircase 
| with her bonnet on my head, and more wearing apparel! than 
would stock a magazine, Shaugh was roaring himself hoarse, 
calling Mrs. Rogers's coach. 

‘* Sure, captain,” said the lady, with a tender leer, “ it's 
only a chair.” 

* And here it is,” said I, ing a - i 
ate Eee painted and varnished, Sich Bhecked up belt 


“ You'll catch cold, my angel,” ssid Shaugh, in a whisper, 
for he was coming it strong by this; “ get into the chair. 
Maurice, can't you those fellows ?"’ said he to me ; for 
the chairmen had gone down stairs, and were making very 

among the servants. 

“ She ’s fast now,” said I, shutting the door to. “ Let us 
do the gallant thing, and carry her home ourselves.” Shaugh 
thought this a great notion; and, in a minute, we mounted 
the poles, and sallied forth, amid a great chorus waa 
from all the footmen, maids and tea-boys, that the 


| “The big house, with the bow windows and the pillars, 
| captain,” said a fellow, as we issued upon our journey. 
“IT know it,” said I. ‘ Turn to your left after you pass the 





uare.”” 

mm Isn't she heavy?"’ said ashe meandered across 
| the streets with a sidelong motion, that must have suggested 
| to eur fair inside passenger some notions of a sea-voyage.— 
In truth, I must confess, her was rather a devious 
| one; now zigzagging from side to side ; now getting into 
| sharp trot, and then pulling up at a desd stop, or running the 
| machine chuck against a wall, to enable as to stand still and 
| gain breath. 

| “ Which way now?” cried he, as we swung round the an- 
| gle of a street, and entered the large market-place. “ I'm 
| getting terribly tired.” 

| “ Never give in, Dan; think of Clonakilty, and the old lady 
_ hersel”—and here I gave the chair a hoist that evidently as- 
| tonished our fair friend, for a very imploring cry issued forth 





The first object which presented itself to my aching senses 


the following morning, was a very spacious card of invitations || 


from Mr. Jonas Malone, requesting me to favor him with the 
seductions of my society the next evening toa ball. At the 
bottom of which, in Mr. Donevan’s hand, I read : 

“ Don’t fail; you know who isto be there. I've not been 
i Would the captain take twenty-five for 


vitation, we despatched a still more civil note to the attorney, 
and begged of him, as a weak mark of esteem, to accept the 
mouse-colored mare as a present. 

Here O’Shaughnessy sighed deepiy, and even seemed af- 
fected by the souvenir. 


wing down curses innumerable. Here are a merry knot 
round the refreshments, and well they may be ; for the 
Pw ny F pra ttad gee ge Sn i 
& running stories, jokes, and witticisms 
sides, in the laughter at which, even the I-looki = 
join as heartily as the rest. 


| unmediately after. 
“ To the right, quick step, forward—charge!” cried 1; and 
|| we set off at a brisk trot down a steep narrow lane. 

“ Here it is now—the light in the window; cheer up !” 

|| As I said this, we came aS 
| doorway with great stone pillars cornices. 
“ Make yourself at home, Maurice,” said he 


| 
| 


= 


us. 
t,”” said I; but just as I said so 
flagway. The noise of his fall sent 
silent building, and terrified us both 


; passed an awful 
since she left the ball, had just rallied out of a fainting 
heels ; so, after screaming and cryi 
qoapen Gu wapef Gedinty, eat 
(ocd herself rors bondage ‘uae 
’ was grop- 
her way round it in the dark, when her lamentations, be- 
ing heard without, woke up the old sexton of the 
it was there we placed her—who, en i with a 
aah ho corner ee Saas black sedan and 
the beside it, than took to his heels and ran like 
to the priest’s house. 
“ Come, your reverence, come, for the love of marcy ! sure, 
did n’t I see him myself? O wirra, wirra!” 
“ What is it, ye euld fool?” said McKenny. 
“It’s Father Con Doran, your reverence, that was buried 
last week, and there he is up now, coffin and all, saying « mid- 
ight mass as lively as ever!” 
oor Mrs. Rogers, God help her! It was « trying sight 
for her, when the priest and the two coadjutors, and the three 
little boys and the sexton, all came in to lay her spirit; and 
the shock she received that 
Need I say, my dear O’Mealey, that our acquaintance with 





night, they say, she never got over. } 
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TEMPERANCE ODE. 
BY MISS 4. D. WOODBRIDGE. 

Urow the lep of mother Earth 

The seeds of Truth were cast, 
Aad soon a vig’rous plant had birth, 

Whose roots’struck broad and fast : 
"T was watered by the kindly dew— 

“f wes kissed ‘by cumboame free ; 
And, even while we gazed, it grew 

A tall and stately tree. 
Beneath its shade full many a flower 


To life and beauty sprung ; 
There Plenty poured her shower, 
There 


Kappy songusers sung i ; 
And Peace, the pure, the heavenly dove, 
There built her constant nest— 
For while those branches waved above, 

She sought no other rest. 


Her sons have planted amy a shoet— 
It well their toil : 


al 


T will deep. od pend 
*T will deep, leeper yet, be fi 
To strike the Eternal Rock. 





* Sung at the Anniversary of the N. Y. State Temperance Society, 
held at Albany, Feb. 10, 1841. 


Swartxc Atticatorns.—During the Mahratta war, 
Major Napier, the British camp lay on the banks of « 
tank swarming with large alligators, and he 
lowing way of destroying these di 


» ways 
large 
ved tine fol- 
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The Extra Session of Congress.—On Friday morning 
the 19th, just after our last paper had been printed, the 
Southern Mail brought us the Proclamation of President Har- 
rison convening the new Congress to meet in Extra Session 
at the Capitol on Monday the 31st of May. Speculatien on 
the probability of such a Session was thenceforth at an end. 
The necessity of the call will of course continue to be can- 
vassed ; but it seems apparent that the new Administration 
would not have taken a step» so decisive, and which to its 
predecessor proved so unfortunate, except under a profound 


conviction that it was indispensable. The President and his | 


Cabinet have nothing to gain from and much to hazard upon 
this movement. They are firmly fixed in power for the ensu- 
ing four years, backed by a formidable popular majority, and 
morally certain of a commanding majority in Congress if 
convened at the usual time. Their power is greater in the 
recess then in the presence of the Legislative body. Nothing 
less than impending danger of great detriment to the public 
interest or obstruction to the machinery of Government would 
seem sufficient to induce them to assemble Congress out of 
season. And we understand that the new Secretary of the 
Treasury has officially reported to the President that the re- 
sources within his reach are only adequate to meet the de- 
mands upon his Department for three months longer, and 
that to hold out till December is morally impossible. 

We infer, then, not only from the terms of the Proclama- 
tion but from other indications, that to provide ways and 
means to defray the accruing expenditures is one of the first 
new Congress at its Extra Session. But though its business 


must begin, it is by no means intended to end there. Among | 


the propositions which will almost certainly be breught before 
it either by the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, or |, 
prominent friends of the Administration in Congress, the fol- 
lowing are the most important : 
I. Providing for the wants of the Government ; 
Il. Repealing or radically modifying the Sub-Treasury 
Act of 1839; 
III. Establishing or aes Sane eee 5 
nance, in place of the ‘ ee 
IV. Peas Se cower liquidation of out- 
standing claims egainst the Government ; 


which many of them labor by distributing among 
them the net Proceed of future Sales of Pub 


VI. Proving ly against the deficiency 
nue by aneing moderate Dv- 
A on Silks, Wines, and other luxuries ; 


VIL. Ret Seat ae 
insolvent debtors from the 

pre their inability, and dis- | 

fcakter Oo cusvendee Galle Glin to tale creditors. | 


—We have reason to believe that all these measures will | or managing interference in Elections, State or Federal. 1 | 
be brought before Congress at the Extra Session; though it | makes the right distinction between the inviolable rights of the | 


would be unreasonable thence to conclude that each will be 
thoroughly discussed and definitively acted upon. We have 
little doubt, however, that the repeal of the Sub-Treasury, 
the Land-Proceeds Distribution, and the imposition of Reve- 
nue duties on many if not most articles now admitted free of 
duty or nearly so, will be pressed to a consummation. From 
the lst of July next, the Sub-Treasury Act, if not previously 
repealed, exacts the payment of one-half of all accruing rev- 
enue in coin, instead of one-fourth, as before. It is contended 
that this exaction if faithfully enforced, will add seriously to 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the People and increase 
the strain on the Specie-paying Banks. The Land Distribu- 
tion is held necessary for several reasons: 1. half the States 
are involved in their Finances, and can with difficulty if any 
how pay the interest on their respective debts, which this 
Distribution will sensible aid them to do while it powerfully 
strengthens their credit ; 2. the Proceeds of the Public Lands 
are held more properly to belong to the States than the Fed- 
eral Government, now that the Debt of the Revolution exists 
no longer; 3. it is maintained that the only sure protection 
of the right of the whole People of the Union to those Lands 
against the constantly agitated schemes of Graduation and 
Cession, is to be sought in giving to each State an immediate, 
specific interest in opposing such projects. We have little 
doubt that this Distribution, as well as a Repeal of the Sub- 
Treasury Act and a revision of the Tariff with a view to an 
augmentation of Revenue, will receive the sanction of Con- 
gress at the Extra Session. 


With regard to o peymanent system of National Finance, 


considerable difference of views is known to exist among the 
friends ef the new Adminisiration. We have little doubt 
that nine-tenths of them ardently believe that a National Bank 
is the proper remedy for the existing disorders of the Finances 
and the Currency, and hope that a charter may be framed 
which will obviate the principal objections to such an institu- 
tion, while it secures to the country the benefits heretofore 
derived from its existence. This portion earnestly look to see 
the attempt made at the Extra Session. On the other hand, 
a considerable section of the friends of the new Administra- 
tion—considerable in character and influence if not in num- 
bers—cherish insuperable objections to any such institution, 
and will hardly consent to its creation under any circumstances 
| or restrictions. Of this school are understood to be Messrs. 
| Rives and Archer, Senators from Virginia. Without them 
there are but 27 Administration Senators—a bare majority if all 
perfectly unanimous in favor of any proposition. There are 
certainly great difficulties in the way of creating any Bank, 
but we believe the new Cabinet is nearly or quite unanimous 
in the opinion that nothing less than this will remove the 
maladies under which the country now labors. We have 
intimations that a project is under discussion which aims to 
unite the friends of a National Bank and of the State Bank 
Deposite System by a blending of the two; but how likely it 
may be to succeed must depend upon its character, with 
which we are but vaguely acquainted. We entertain no 
doubt, however, that a vigorous, determined effort will be 
made to settle the great Financial question in some way at 
the Extra Session—with what success time must determine. 

A General Bankrupt Law will probably not be pressed as 
@ party measure, but the project has thousands of ardent ad- 
vocates in each party. It is to be regretted that two of its 
| most able support re—Messrs. Webster and Crittenden—are 
| now out of the Senate, but we cannot doubt that there is, 
both in Congress and among the People, a very large majority 
im favor of such a law if the details can only be settled to 
general satisfaction. The application of its compulsory pro- 
cous to Banke inthe rock on which ite friends bave hitherto 
| split. We hope this will be so no longer. 

We observe anticipations in the newspapers that the ap- 
proaching Session will be a brief and business one. That it 
will be marked by a general devotion to business, wé certainly 

confidently hope; but how it can be brief wo cannot 
imagine, when it has more business of the first importance 
marked out for it already than has been accomplished by any 
two Congresses of the last twenty years. But if it be meant | 
only that the coming Session will be distinguished by long 
sittings, full seats, short debates, pertinent speeches, and 
rekon a we fervently hope the expectation will not be | 








which | 





con- The President's Circular.—We ask especial attention to | 


the Circular of President Harrison, directing all officers of the _ 
| Federal Government to refrain from any officious, dictatorial 


citizen and the facilities for political management which may | 
be usurped and abused by the office-holder. There cannot be 
two opinions respecting the correctness of the doctrines em- 
bodied in this Circular—the great difficulty will be found in 
making officers, no matter of what party, generally conform to _ 
the rule laid down. We have confidence, however, that the 
President will himself in good faith abide by its letter and 


| 


to follow in due season. 





Hon. Martin Van Buren, Ex-President, reached this city 
on his return from Washington to Kinderhook on Tuesday 
afternoon, and was warmly greeted at the wharf by a numer- 
ous body of his political friends. An untimely rain-storm pre- 
vented a general turn-out of our citizens, but the demonstra- 
tions must have been grateful to the Ex-President’s feelings. 
A procession was formed which escorted him up Broadway to 
Bleecker strett; thence to Bowery and down to the Park, 
where Mr. Van Buren was briefly addressed by Ex-Recorder 
Morris on behalf the citizens, and returned a suitable answer. 
The concourse then dispersed. In the evening the Ex-Presi- 
dent visited two of our Theatres, and the next night attended 
a Ball at Tammany Hall. On Thursday he received all who 
chose to pay their respects at the Governor's Room, City 
Hall. He proceeds to Kinderhook next week, we understand. 


——— 
Dr. David Bronson (Whig) of Somerset Co. has been 
chosen a Member of Congress from the Kennebec District, 





| Maine, in plape of Hon, Goorge Evens, elected U. §. Senator. 


spirit: if 00, the conformity of his subordinates may be hoped _ 


The Case of McLeod.—The trial of this case has been 
most unfortunately postponed by a blunder of the Clerk in 
neglecting to give proper notice of the drawing of a panel of 
jurors. So it goes over for two or three months. Hon. J. J. 
Crittenden, U.S. Attorney General, who had reached Albany 
on his way to Lockport to attend this trial on behalf of the 
United States, halted there on hearing of this mistake, and is 
now on his return to Washington. Gen. Winfield Scott has 
puShed on to the frontier. 


The Temperance Reform has received a new impulse in 
our City from the presence of a Delegation of reformed drunk- 
ards from the Washington Temperance Society at Baltimore, 
which is composed almost entirely of those who have been 
meetings in one church after another, and delivering addresses 
with great effect. Hundreds are renouficing alcohol daily. — 
More hereafter. eh oe 


Viroix1a.—The Legislature of Virginia has elected,Hon. 
John Robertsen of Richmond and Thomas S. Gholson, Esq. of 
Petersburg, Justices of the General Court of the State—the 
latter in place of Judge John Y. Mason, promoted by Mr. Van 
Buren to the bench of the U. S.*District Court. Messrs. 
Robertson and Gholson have both been Whig Members of 
Congress ; the former declined a reélection from the Henrico 
District in 1839, and the latter was defeated in the Mecklen- 
burg by Mr. Dromgoole, upon his taking sides against General 
Jackson in the matter of the Removal of the Deposites. 
Both are able men, and were voted for with little regard to 

Gov. Seward of this State having made a requisition on Gov. 
Gilmer of Virginia for the delivery of Robert F. Curry} 
| charged with committing forgery in this State, Gov. G. posi: 
‘| tively declined to surrrender him on account of the difficulties 
already existing between the two States, in the following terms: 











|| said Robert F. Curry is in proper form, and will be 
with whenever a similar demand for the surrender of 
! Johnson, EdwardsSmith and Isaac Gansey, heretofore charged 





with felony under the laws of this State, shall be complied 
ig, OORT 
I 

“It is further ordered to be certified to 
New-York, that measures will be taken for ‘he 
|| the said Curry for six months from the time of hi 
period sufficient, it is to enable the authorities 

State to determine laws 
| <aubs ddoiamesdtacteivessates telieebeman aelliee 
of New-York as on the State of Virginia. 

By order of the Governor. 

WM. H. RICHARDSON, Secretary of Commonwealth.” 
| This decision was the subject of general regret when pro- 
| malgated, and the Legislature on Saturday by resolution com- 
|| municated to Gov. G. its conviction that he had taken a wrong 
peeomes The Governor immediately resigned his office. An 
| attempt was made in the House of Delegates to induce him to 
| withdraw his resignation ; but it did not prevail—the preve- 
|| lent opinion being that the Governor's functions were concluded 
by the act of resignation, and that he could not resume them 
if he chose, and that the Legislature had no right to refuse cr 
overrule his resignation. So it is understood that a new Gov 
ernor would be chosen on Monday of this week, and probably 
from the new Opposition, as very many of the Harrison Mem- 
berrs had gone home, not ‘dreaming of such a contingency.’ 
We shall not be surprised to learn that Gen. Bayly of Acco- 
mac is chosen. 

P. S. Monday of this week was the day fixed for the elec- 
tion of Governor, but none took place. The Van Buren party, 
having reinforced themselves by calling back by express four 
Delegates who had left for home, were ready to proceed with 
the election, but the Whigs, now overmatched, were not, and 
wore out the day with speaking against time, until their op- 
ponents saw they could not succeed and gave way. The Le- 
gislature adjourned that night, so no Governor will be chosen. 
Col. Johan Rutherford (V. B.) being the senior Member of 
the Executive Council, will act as Governor pro tem. 

There is little new with regard to the pending Congres- 
sional Election. We have prepared an account of the present 
state of the canvass in the several Districts, which we shall 
probably find room for next week. 


Hl 






















Maixte.—The rere of this Sues (Whig) i is em 
ing an apportionment of the Members of the Legislature for 
ten years under the recent Census. By the bill reported, the 
Senate is henceforth to consist of 31 (instead of 25) Members, 
apportioned as follows: York County 2, Cumberland 4, Lin- 
coln 4, Kennebec (and part of Waldo) 4, Oxford 3, Somerset 
2, Waldo 2, Penobscot 3, Hancock 1, Washington 1, Han- | 
cock and Washington Middle District 1, Franklin 1, Piscata- 
quis 1, Aroostook 1. 
and Franklin are added to Oxford to adjust the Districts to 
their proper relative size; also of Washington to Aroostook. 
The Augusta Age asserts that the apportionment, for both | 
Senate and House, is grossly unfair and partisan, intimating | 
that it is calculated and intended to secare to the Whigs 20 of | 
the 31 Senators and 120 of the 200 Representatives. 

A bill authorizing a loan of $250,000 has been reported. 

Mr C. S. Davies has made a report from the Boundary 


Committee on the North-Eastern Boundary, which presents 
very strongly the argument in favor of Maine, and calls on the | 


General Government to vindicate her rights. 


—>—S 


Norta Carotina—Gov. Morehead has just returned to || 


the State from a business visit to the Northern cities. We 
presume he will order a Special Election for Members of Con- 
gress without delay. 


In the First Congressional District, Hon. J. A. Bynum, | 


(V. B.) declines to stand for reélection, the District being now 
Whig. Col. Wm. W. Cherry of Bertie, is the Harrison, Hon. | 
John. R. J. Daniel, late Attorney General, the Van Buren | 
candidate. 


In the VILIth District (Raleigh) Dr. James Smith of Or | 


ange has been nominated as the Whig candidate by a partial 
convention, but he declines accepting until all the Counties 
consent. Dr. Montgomery, V. B. will probably be reélected, 
as the District is V. B. 


In the XIth District, where Hon. H. W. Connor, V. B. /' 


retires, Col. Daniel M. Barringer is the Whig candidate, op- 
posed by Green W. Caldwell, Esq. (regular) axd Dr. Jas. H. 
Lytle (irregular) V. B. Unless there is a serious split, Col. 
B. can hardly be chosen. 





Hon. Martin Van Buren, Ex-President, will reside princi- 
pally hereafter at Kinderhook, his native town, where he has 
purchased the mansion of the late Judge William P. Van Ness, 


occupying a retired and eligible site. He will, however, spend | 


a part of his-winters in this city. 

Hon. Robert H. Morris has been nowinated with much |, 
unanimity as the candidate of the Supporters of the late Ad- 
ministration for Mayor of this City. Election, Wednesday, 
April 13th. 

Hon. Henry Clay has been seriously ill at Baltimore since 
the adjournment of the Senate, but is recovering. 

Hon. Charles Ogle of Pa. remains at Washington, dan 
gerously ill. 

Hon. James Carroll, V. B. Member of Congress from the 
Baltimore City District, has declined reélection. 
than an even chance. 

The Whigs of Rhode Island hold a Convention to nomi- 
nate Members of Congress on the 7th of April. 


' 
James Lockhart, Esq. is the V. B. candidate for Congress I of 


in the First District of Indiana, against Hon. G. H. Proffit. 

Hon. Charles Fisher, Calhoun M. C. from the Rowan 
District, N. C., declines a reélection. He would probably 
have been beaten by 3,000 majority. 

The Boston Atlas has been appointed State Paper of Mas- || 
sachusetts. 

Hon. Edward Kent has been unanimously nominated by 
the Whigs for reélection as Governor of Maine. 


The Hudson River was opened to Poughkeepsie on Thurs- 


day morning, by the vehement exertions of the steamboat 
Emerald. It must be broken up to Albany very soon. 


The Southern Mail, which carried the news brought by |, 


the Steamship President, was lost in crossing the Ocmulgee 
River and has not been recovered. Many Southern Mails 
are now missing, being kept back if not destroyed by the re- 
cent great freshets on the Southern Rivers. 


Hon. John Forsyth, late U. 8. Secretary of State, accom- | 


panied Mr. Van Buren North, and is now in this city. 
‘ The Northern Light’ is a new and neat monthly sheet 
published at Albany, under the direction of Hon. John A. Dix 


and other distinguished gentlemen, devoted chiefly to useful!) Parner Sue.von, at Bath, Maine, vice Joseph toe 
| removed. 


matter. It is not cheap but valuable. ($1 per annum.) 


Small portions of York, Cumberland MM 


He had less | 


THE NE W- YORKER. 


A PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States of America. 
WHEREAS, sundry important and weighty 
Seoul quar nee poli tumnguniontn at tegen 

to me to ration 
at an earlier day than its next annual session, and thus form an | 
e as renders 
ment, the convention of the two Houses as soon as may 
| cable, I do, therefore, by this 
| two Houses of Congress, 





Repre- 


STanahts cnbalicethe man tae Wine ateme to 
| Gam et © Gee eee mea 

may seem to them, in the exercise of their wisdom and 
discretion, to require. 
| In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United | 
Grasne ve bo Receunes aftned, and signed the came withey Nend. | 
Done at the city of Washington, this seventeenth day of March, in| 
rs] Seelam. anhel Galcineniamn ata Unhed ‘States, | 
Ls 
he the Sixty W. H. HARRISON. 

By the President : 


Danis. Wesswn, Secretary of State. 
SE ———————_ 
CIRCULAR. 


Deraatment or Stare, March 2, 184). 
, To the Hon. Tuomas a ‘ 


to bring the patronage of the General Government into con- 
flict with the freedom of elections ; and that this abuse ought | 





ist, and to be prevented for tke future. 

He therefore directs that information be given to all off | 
cers and agents in your Department of the public service, 
that partisan interference in popular elections, whether of | 
State officers or officers of this Government, and for whom- | 
soever or against whomsoever it may be exercised, or the 
payment of any contribution or assessment on salaries or offi- 


garded by himas cause of removal. 
free and proper exy 


and 





to the fullest degree, of the constitutional right of suffrage. 
But persons employed under the government, and paid for 
their services out of the Public Treasury, are not expected to 


| minds or votes of ethers; such conduct being deemed incon- 
|, sistent with the spirit of the Constitution and the duties of | 
public agents acting under it; and the President is resolved, | 


| so far as depends him, that while the exercise of the | 
} elective franchise by the P, shall be free from undue in- | 
| fluences of official station authority, opinion shall also be | 
free the officers and of the Government. 


among agents 
| The President wishes it further to be announced and..dis- | 


tinctly understood, that from all collecting and di 
in rendering accounts, and entire 
in paying gp, Se rer In his opin- 
| enn» Se respect, to the early practice | 
bdsm ee ao held any dagres of delinquency on | 
part of those entrusted wi oa Saas 
, of immediate removal. eet te ; observance of | 
| thie rule to be essential to the public service, as every dollar | 
Sue isc Eee | 
or a new 
|e Sr bono ty, your St ran 
| {[Ouadinr loesase ted been eilfvcesed to thar tecke ot Be 
| partments. ] 


H APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Gince the adjournment of the Senate.) 





| eral of Public 


Sawvet Frotmixonan, of Boston, to be Receiver General | 
Public at in place of Isaac Hill, removed. 
Ricnarp K. Catt, of Florida, to be Governor in and for 
the Territory of Florida, in the place of Robert R. Reid, re- 


Cuarces B. Pexnosz, of Pennsylvania, to be Solicitor of | 
the Treasury, in the place of Matthew Burchard, removed. 
ee 


| 
| 
| 
| Pavut Rossiesxot, to be i 

Georgia, in the place of J. 


—e 


|“ = Wuittteser, of Ohio, to be Auditor of the Trea- 


_ sury for the Post Office Department, in the place of Charles | 
K. Gardner, removed. 
Jous Wittiamsox, of P. 


ennsylvania, to be Recorder of the | 
_ General Land Office, in the place of Hudson M. Garland, re- 


Officers of the Customs— Collectors. 
Epwarp Curtis, at New-York, vice John J. Morgan, re- | 


James Hustex, Savannah, Georgia, vice Abm. B. Fannin, 
removed 


Witttas P. Brioos, Collector for the District of Vermont, | 
— W. Hyde, a. 

ronct Atites, at Waldoborough, Maine, vice Denny | 
| McCobb, removed. 

Jeneian Brooxs, at York, Maine, vice Joseph P. Junk- | 
| ins, removed. 


| 
| 
| 











pry tay red 


necessary, “<= | 


, in order to receive such | 


goon ofthe | 


Sir: The Paxsipsst Tis of opinion that itis a great abuse | 


to be corrected wherever it may have been permitted pe ex: | 


cial compensation for party or election purposes, will be re- | 
It is not intended that any officer shall be restrained in the 


tenance of his opinions | 


respecting public men or public measures, or in the exercise, | 


take an active or officious part in attempts to influence the | 


Sotomow Vay» Renssrcaer, to be Postmaster at Albany. | 





Joszru C. Noyes, Passamaquoddy, Maine, vice Sullivan 
removed. 


| S. Rawson, 
Joux M. Hate, Frenchman’s Bay, Maine, vice Edward 
S. Jarvis, removed. P 
| CuantesJ. Annotr, Penobscot, Maine, vice Rowland H. 
Bridgham, removed 

Wittman B. Surtn, Machias, Maine, vice Wm. Brown, 
| removed. ; ' 

Georor Tuatcuer, Belfast, Maine, vice Nathaniel M. 

| Lowney, rei b 


Witwiam Taooart, New-York, vice Ely Moore, removed. 
Suitowitn S. Wutrrie, Eastport, Maine, vice Ezckiel 
oster, removed. 
| Bazerteer Cvsuman, Portland, Maine, vice Stephen W. 
, removed. 


‘aval Officers. 
Tuomas Lorp, New-York, wee William S. Coe, removed. 
| Isaac P. Davis, at Boston, Mass., vice Isaac O. Barnes, 
|, removed. 


| Tomas Scott, Register, incr, Chilicexhe, Ohio, vice Jas. S. 
| McGinnis, removed. 
| Amprose Wurttock, Receiver, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
vice Ezekiel McConnell, removed. 
| Hiram Decker, Register of the Land Office at Vincennes! 
| Indiana, vice A. Badollet, resigned. 
Naval Agents. 
Rosert C. Wermons, to be Navy Agent for the port of 
| New-York, in place of John R. Livingston, Jr. removed. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
| _ Grorcr Loratt, to be Navy Agent for the port of Norfolk, 
Va.—rea 
Joun 
nah, Georgia—reappoin 
Tuomas Hayes, to bo Navy Agent for the port of Phila- 
delphia, in place of Michael W. Ash, resigned. 
———_—_—_ 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Postmasters. 


Davip D. Hort, at Palmyra, Wayne Co. N. Y. 
Esocuw A. Hatt, at West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., 4 
Matuew H. Stevens, at Shushan, Washington Co., 
Joxatuayx K. Hortos, a ker ny ~~ p 
Jous C. Rovuss, at A ashington Co 

Horace Hatcu, at Pike, Alleghany Co., N.Y. 

Joux Harats, at Charleston, Middlesex Co., Mass. 
Asanet Boratsotox, at Burke, Caledonia Co., Ve. 
Isaac Covixotox, at Bertin, Worcester Co., Maryland. 
Davip Baicuas, ‘Madison, lowa Co., Wisconsin Territory. 
Janep Laxe, South Port, Racine Co. 

Exos Situ, "Racine, Racine Co., = 








. Hesry, to be Navy Agent for the port of Savan- 
ted. 


Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 





H 
Great Freshet at the Sowth.—On the 9th and 10th inst. 


off- | * a tremendous rain storm was experienced throughout tho 


|| South, which swelled the rivers of South Carolina and Geor- 
“gi almost beyond precedent, The Ocmulgee and Savannah 

were especially overflowed. The Railroad from Charleston, 
|| S. C. to Augusta, Geo. was submerged to a great extent, and 
_ nearly every bridge swept away. The great Mail coming 
North was stopped four days at Augusta, unable to cross the 
| Savannah. The great Mail going South was lost in crossing 
| the Ocmalges onthe 10th, the ferry boat being carried down 
| the river by the resistless force of thg current. Hon. Hines 
|| Hok, M. C. from Georgie, and one other passenger, had a 
| narrow escape with their lives, having jumped overboard to 
| void going over a fal: They got on an island, whence they 


Rosert C. Consett, of New-York, to be Receiver Gen- | | were rescued. The other passengers got ashore, with all the 
Public Money at New-York, in the place of Stephen | hands but one mulatto who was drowned. The boat finally 


struck a snag and upset, and the stage, mail, baggage and one 
| horse were lost. The amount of damage done throughout 
the Southern country is very great, and the mails were en- 
‘nemmperdec 
— 
The Trial of Peter Robinson, for the Murder of Abraham 
| Suydam at New-Brunswick last December, is now drawing to 
, 8close. The testimony is very strong against the prisoner, 
| ad there is liale doube of a verdict of Guilty 
| P. &. The trial was brought to a close on Wednesday, and 
_ the Jury retired about a quarter before 9 o'clock, P. M. after 
a charge of two and a half hours from the presiding Judge, 
| decidedly aguinet tho prisoner. They returned at « quarter 
| past nine with a verdict of Guilty. 
EE 

Notes Redeemed by the Comptroller.—The notes of the 
following Banks, which have operations, are re- 
| deemed at the Comptroller's office at the rates of discount 
wo Bank of 8 N of 

‘armers’ of Seneca.—Netes sec sage at 
State Stocks are redeemed at par. er onal 
| and real estate at 74 cents on a dollar. 

Miller's Bank at age —Notes secured by pledge of State 
| Stocks redeemed at 

Chelsea Bank.— 
| Tenth Ward Bank —Redeomed ot 94 cents on a dollar. 
Towanda Bank.—Redeemed at 64 cents on a dollar. 
City Trust and Banking Company.—Redeemed at par. 


HI 









New-¥ork Segislature. 

On Tuesday morning the House rejected the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction of the Northern Rail- 
road; Ayes 39, Nays 57. 

On Wednesday of last week the Senate, in committee of 
the Whole, took up for consideration the bill restricting the 
liabilities of the Safety Fund, and for other purposes. This 
bill restricts the liability of the Safety Fund to the redemp- 
tion of the notes of insolvent banks, and makes it penal for || whole 
apy officer or director of any bank to pledge or hypothecate |; "° 
the notes of the bank for security for any loan or liability of 
said bank. The bill was finally laid on the table. 

In the House, Mr. Sownsend effered a resolution, which 
was adopted, directing the committee on railroads to report 
which of the incorporated railroad companies of the State 
contain in their charter a provision authorising the State to 
assume the same, and upon what terms, &., and whether 
any legislation is necessary to continue with the State the 
power of assumption now possessed by it. 

On Thursday the Senate ordered th bill restricting the lia- 
bilities of the Safety Fund, &c. to a third reading, by a vote |, 
of 14 to 5. 

In the House the report of the committee on the applica- 
tien of David Frost for divorce, was taken up, amended by 
striking out the preamble, and adopted—Yeas 84, Nays 18. 

On Friday the Senate took up for consideration the bill pro- 
viding for a registry law in the several cities of the State. 

Messrs. Taylor and Root addressed the Committee in favor 
of the bill, and when they had cencluded the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, the act for the relief of David Frost was 
passed,—Yeas 77, Nays 19. — 

In the Senate on Saturday the bill restricting the liability 
of the Safety Fund, and for other purposes, was read a third 
time and passed. 

A bill to enlarge the powers of the Regents of the Univer- | 
sity was read a third time, and referred to the Committee on | 
the Judiciary to report if it be a two-thirds bill. 

Mr. Paige laid on the table a preamble and resolution de- 
claring that, whereas the Governor of this State has refused 
to deliver up, upon the demand of the Governor of Virginia, 
certain alleged fugitives from justice, charged with stealing | 
a slave within the jurisdiction and against the laws of Vir- 
ginia, upon the grounds that the said stealing of a slave is 


not a felony or other crime within the meaning of the second | 


section of the 4th Article of the Constitution of the United 
States ; therefore 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, a 
slave within the jurisdiction and against the laws of Vi 
is a crime within the gsi he wo Vi 
4th Article of the Constitution of the U. S., and that there- 
fore the reasons assigned by the Governor for his refusal to 


surrender the said alleged fugitives from justice, upon the |) 


demand of the Executive of Virginia, is not in the opinion of |, 
this Senate sufficient to justify such refusal. 


A 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 
Deferred Notice of Secretary Woodbury's Treasury Report. 


sent to the Senate on Friday 
the Tariff, in obedience to a 
Soa Saakaae i 
‘aw on the subject is the Compromise 
Teed i Seley pltgnnes Gt Ga to 


That these changes should be confined to articles not 
a duty so high as 20 per cent., and that, generally, it 
not go above that rate. 

That the existing provisions for the poyment of datics in 
ea pommel 
of entry after 1842, ought to 
“See sound axiom to select for highest taxation 

perce SS Silas Cae meee 

t is expedient to select articles of luxury as compete 
most with similar articles of American growth or manufacture, 
though not to tax them above 20 per cent. 

It may be useful, also, to select those articles for an in- 
Aue tanlite clined cn dir Ole teabaeds Wy ater tecdles 
Saag eT erty oe a ene tenet tg oot 
There are some anomalies in the present Tariff which 


payi 


might be abelished ; such as discriminations more favorable to 
luxuries than to necessaries. 
The value of free articles imported in 1838, exclusive of 
6 , was about $38,161,583. A duty of 15 cent. on 
would yield a nett revenue Of near the five million that 
may be needed in 1840. 
Selecting from the free articles those which may be re- 
rere ant oo lenasian, 00 Seae, Ste Sam Se. and add- 


GENERAL NEWS. 


a duty of 20 per cent. would also the amount of about 
jaan. on 


— articles not now free, but paying a 
| cao 15 or $9 por cunt, cho tax sighs bo raed. 


Half the amount of increased duty should be made to ac- 





From the Boston Morning Post. 
NAVAL BATTLES AND SURVIVING NAVAL 
OES. 


HER 5 

The recent decease of Commodore Stevens has led us to 
ascertain the list of the dead and living commanders who 
shed so much lustre upon our national A la 
War was declared in June, 1812. Peace was si 
io, : \ 24, 1814, and proclaimed by the President Feb. 

8 
There 





| 


were fifteen actions between British and American 
vessels of war. In eleven battles by single ships, the 
Americans conquered ; in four only the British tri 

| two of which were single ships, viz. Chesapeake, of 47 
cs taken the 52; and the Argus, 16 guns, 
| 


taken by the Pelican, 20. The other two British captures 
Dates Se vas, Gave wes coppunl Saw Ge Beth on 


| 
} 
| 





were two to one and four to one against us. 


| the ocean, three frigates and fifteen sloops of war, and smaller 
| ships; and on the Lakes, thirteen, several of them brigs 
|| and sloops. The whole number captured by the Americans 
lov eae te The British took from us, and destroyed at 
navy yards, but twenty-three armed vessels, viz. three fri- 
gates, (C , President, and Essex,) twelve sloops and 
gun brigs, eight schooners. 


| 
Me 


‘ Of the commanders who fought the naval battles there have 


Decatur, who took the Macedonian, Oct. 25, 1812. 


| Bainbridge, who took the Java, Dec. 29, 1812. 
|| Lawrence, whotook the Peacock, Feb 24, 1813. 
|| Burrows, who took the Boxer, Sept. 5, 1813. 
| Blakely, who took the Reindeer, June 28, 1814. 


, the Avon, . 7, 1814. 

Perry, of the Lawrence ; Almy, of the Somers ; Conklin, of 

ee ae ; and 7. Holdup 

tat captored the. Bish P "s squadron, 
itish squadron of six ships on 


f tho Engle ae 
Macds ain wae and Henley, of 

s squadron that bode S 
Gammon Ncdeoaghs non a ap 


. 11, 1814. 
Allen, of the Argus, taken by the Pelican, Aug. 14, 1813. 
The surviving naval commanders in the last war, who 
| achieved victories, are— 

Isaac Hull, who took the Guerrier, Aug. 20, 1612. 
| David Porter, who took the Alert, Aug. 13, 1812. 

and fought the ships Pharbe and Cherub ot Valparaiso, 
March 28, 1814. 


| 
( 
| 


H 


Jacob fees , who took + - Oct. 18, 1812. 
Lewis Warrington, who the E , April 20, 1814. 
Charles Stewart, who took the two > vac Man. and Cyane 

with the Constitution, Feb. 20, 1815. 


Jesse D. Elliot, who commanded the Niagara 
] in Perry's view ory. 

| Dansel Turner, who commanded the Caledoma. 
Stephen Champlin, who commanded the 
“Stephen Cassin, of the Ticonderoga, in 


| ete See 
, cept Commander Champlin and Captain Porter. 

There are many survivors still en the list of our gallant na- 
val officers who were distinguished by bravery and good conduct, 
in the war, under the command of superiors; but the above are 
all the survivors of those that had immediate commands 
The catalogue presents thirteen deceased and nine living. 


Maddéme Restell, or Mrs. Lohman, a woman who has made 
& good deal of noise in our City through advertisements in the 
penny papers, has been arrested and is now in prison, on a 
charge of causing the death of a Mrs. Purdy while endeavor- 
ing to procure abortion. She has doubtless amassed a fortune 
in two or three years by sclling ‘ Preventive Powders’ and 
otherwise professing to do indirectly what she is now charged 
with doing directly and criminally. Her race here is now run. 

A Mrs. Bird, who drives the kindred trade of affording ac- 
commoJations, concealment, and medical aid to women about 
to become mothers without being wives, is also in custody, 
charg d with being accessary by mismanagement to the death 
of one Mary E. Shaw, who died in her house after giving birth 








toachild. Sho says her true name is Margaret Dawson. 


| 


| 





ee 


PRE ces 
land, D. Appleton & Co. will publish an American edition of 
CaRLYLr’s new work, which was announced as in the British 
press, some weeks since. It consists of six Lectures, and is 
entitled ‘ Heroes—Hero-W orship, and the Heroic in History.’ 
Its object will undoubtedly be to develope philosophically that 
principle of humanity which leads man in every age to regard 
with reverence and enthusiasm, exhibitions of high heroism in 
every form which it assumes. From certain passages in his 
Sartor Resartus, which touch upon this subject, we anticipate 
a work of great interest. We cannot help expressing the 
hope that he will, in some degree at least, avoid the offensive 
peculiarities in the style of his later writings, and return to the 
strong, eloquent, straight-forward English which are found in 
his Life of Schiller, and in some parts of Sartor Resartus, and 
of which no living writer is so powerful a master as himself. 
We confess however that our expectations that he will do so 
are not very strong. 

‘ The Settlers at Home’ is the title of a tale by Miss Mar- 
TINEAU, just published in England. It is the first of a series 
to be issued quarterly, and is written with ability and abounds 
in pleasing interest. It is new in the press of the Appletons. 
* Helen Fleetwood’ is the title of another fiction, about to be 
republished by the same house. 

They are also about to issue two more volumes of their ex- 
cellent, and elegantly published Devotional Library—which 
already embraces select works of Bishops Patrick, Wilson, 
Sutton, and several other well known English divines. They 
are ‘ Lyra Apostelici,’ to be edited by Bishop Doane, and the 
‘Early English Church, or the Christian History of England 
in the early British, Saxon and Norman times,’ by the Rev. 
Edward Charton. 

Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have in press a new his- 
torical romance, by a young American, which will be published 
in a few days under the title of ‘Carleton, or Seventeen Hun- 
dred and Seventy-Six.’ 

Itis stated in the Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle that the 
venerable Bishop Chase is about committing to the press the 
reminiscences of his eventful life. 

A History of the Cherokee nation is soon te be published. 
The author is Jouns Howarp Parvez, who has spent several 
years among the Indians, and who possesses, in addition to 
the knowledge thus acquired, many eminent qualifications for 
the task upgn which he has entered. The work will doubtless 
prove interesting and extremely valuable. 

FOREIGN. 

No literary intelligence of general interest has reached us 
from England. In Paris many werks of great value to the 
Antiquary and Topographer have recently been published, 
which are specified and noticed at some length in the Parisian 
journals; but they have little interest out of that kingdem. 
Some of them are compiled under the direction of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, M. Villemain. 

The London Literary Gazette contains a letter from ‘ An 


| American,’ ably and eloquently defending the professional 
| reputation of our countryman Mr. Hzay, a young artist now 


in Paris, from an injurious expression introduced in a former 
number of the Gazette. 

M. Biot has laid before the Academy at Paris, » third edij 
tion of his valuable work on Astronomy. Many important 
additions and improvements have been made. 

A work has just been issued at Paris entitled ‘ Unity of 
Europe,’ by M. Gustave d’ Eichthal. Its object is to show 
that Europe is rapidly approaching to that state of intimate 
confederation, which will make it impossible for a single state 
to take any important step in public affairs without the con- 
sent of the others. He applies his theory especially to France. 

The great German Philosopher Scusxtixo, lately a Pro- 
fessor in the University of Munich, has recently accepted the 
invitation of the King of Prussia to fill the chair ef Transces- 
dental Philosophy in Berlin. This post was formerly oocu- 
pied by Heoxt, whose metaphysical opinions were nearly 
the reverse of those held by Schelling, with whom he was 
continually disputing. The eppointment of Schelling’ will 
doubtless excite no little intcrest among the literats of Ger- 
many. 

A cow ‘ Life of Nepelece,' by Lieut. Col. Mrtcngct, Au- 
thor of a Life of Schiller is soon to be published in Londen. 

A bill for the regulation of Copyright in works of literature, 
science and art, has been introduced into the French Cham- 








| 


ber of Deputies by M. Vi.temaux, the Minister of Public In- 
struction. 








LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship Caledonia left Liverpool on the 4th inst. 
and arrived at Boston on the 20th, bringing European intelli- 
gence twenty-two days later than previous advices. The news 
is of much less importance than was generally anticipated. _| 

The most startling intelligence is that of the destruction of 
the American packet ship Governor Fenner, owned in this 
city, with the loss of one hundred and twenty-two lives.— |, 


The details of this awful calamity are given in the London | 
journals. The following is the account given by Capt. An-” 
drews, who, with the mate, was the only person saved of the | 
124 who were on board at the time of the catastrophe. 

“ We sailed from Liverpool on Friday, the 19th, at noon, 
with the wind at S.S.W. The crew consisted of 17, and 

passengers in the steerage of 100. We had a full cargo 
of manufactured goods. On Saturday ing, at 2 o'clock, 
the wind ing fresh from the S. S. W., and when the ship 
was under double-reefed topsails, the jib, spanker and main- 
sail in, saw a steamer to windward on the larboard bow. The 
ship’s helm was instantly put hard a-port. 
our bow, and we struck her right amidships.— | 
force of the collision, it was evident that either the || 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


"Slight debates upon the case of McLeod in the House of 
| Commons are reported in which nothing of great importance | 
is disclosed. In answer to some questions proposed by Sir | 
Rosert Peet, | 
Viscount PaLMerston said that last year a draft of a con- | 
versed by the Betish Geverammest, Des & wee moe scoped 6 
by the Briti ernment, but it was not yo 

the Aantilens Government, who a counter-draft, 
which we refused to accept. We then proposed another, to | 
which it was thought the American Government would 
the answer to which was not yet received. Without, 
ever, waiting for the joint commission being appointed, the 
ritish Government had sent out two commissioners of their 


| own, who had made a survey and report, but this was of | 


course ex parte, and not binding on the American Govern- , 
ment. 

Sir R. Pest. 
that the American Government is not bound by the survey or 
report ef our Commissioners, and that there has been no joint | 


| commission agreed upon. In fact that nothing of a reciprocal 
, nature had taken place between the two Governments. 


Viscount Patmerstox. Both parties had agreed that | 
there should be a joint commission of survey appointed, but 
not agreed upon the details. 


In Parliament the proceedings have no great interest. — | 


Then I understand the noble lord to say, | 


f 














































steamer would sink, or perhaps both. Instantly | 


¥ : id ; 
ie the tow hich was ape re Sir R. Peer. Has America the joint commis- 


+ =e that 
|| sion shall decide the question in dispute ? 
|| Viscount Patmzerston said, the omentns of the United 
the ' States had first a commission of one character, 

., to that commission the British Government agreed, but pre | 
| posed certain modifications in the arrangements. The Amer 
|, ican Government then a commission of a different 
the || character, which connected it with an arrangement for arbi- 

| tration in case disputes should arise. The first commission 
contained no arrangement for arbitration. The British Gov- 
ernment had agreed to that proposal. The Government of 
nited States, however, changed their minds, and said 
i to have a commission coupled with an arrange- 

- arbitration. He would not enter upon the points 
ounting to 122 souls.— | .i) unsettled, but he might say that the difference existing 
| between the two Governments was not relative to the princi- 
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| ried eut. 

| In reply to a question of Sir J. Granam, Lord John Ru:- 
who  *ll stated that Lieut. M’Cormick had been recommende? 
. fora pension to the Lords of the Admiralty, on account of 
| colonial authorities in the capture of the Caroline.” 


; 


t 
The Irish Registration bill, of Lord Morpeth, passed its | 
| second reading by a Ministerial majority of five, out of 593 | 
| votes. It confers the franchise upon all who are rated in the | 
| assessment for the poor at five pounds or upwards. Its rival | 


from the yard-arm. { 
The Governor Fenner was fourteen years old, built in Mas- | ‘ popular,” or, the voter be fettered by restrictions, and driven 
sachusetts, and had recently been refitted at Liverpool at an |! from court to court by ingeniously devised objections, until he 
expense of above $8,000. She was about 500 tons burthen, | resigns in despair what he cannot obtain without difficulty or 
and is said tc have been one of the most seaworthy vessels of | exercise without - 
her class. The passengers who perished with her were for | The trial of the Earl of Cardigan, for being engaged in a 
the most part Irish emigrants to this country, chiefly mechan- | due] with Capt. Tuckett, was little better than a broad farce ; 
ice and laborers of a superior class. The steamer was much | ny serious attempt was made to convict him, and he was forth 
injured by the collision, and her owners have brought suit | with acquitted. The journals are very severe in their com 
against the Proprietors of the Fenner (Messrs. Andrews & |) ments upon the whole transaction. 
Co. of this city,) claiming compensation for the damage sus-|| The christening of the Royal Princess took place on the 
tained. Capt. Andrews, having put his helm aport according |’ 10th of February. The names given were Victoria, Adelaide, | 
to the regulations adopted by all the Liverpool steam ship) Mary, Louisa. The font was of silver gilt, and the water | 
owners, charges all the blame upon the commander of the | 


i 


i 


waited upon the Mayor of Liverpool for that purpose. The | of February, 
wreck of the vessel was met a few days after her terrible de- | 
struction and two dead bodies were taken from her. | A decree of divorce has been pronounced by the Consisto 
The news of the third suspension of specie paynients by || ry Court, between Captain Heavyside and his wife, who is 
the U.S. Bank, was received in England, by the George |) now in this country. 
Washington, the day before the steamer left. Of course its || The King of Holland was married on the 18th ult. to the 
full effect could not have been known at the time of sailing. | Countess of Oultremont. | 
The bills drawn by the Bank on Morrison & Co., its Agents | Fraxce.—The Paris fortification bill had not passed the | 
in London, were very readily negociated. | Chamber of Peers on the Ist, and it was expected that some 
The accounts of the English money and general markets || modification of its provisions would be made, so as to dimin- | 
McLeod to confinement, produced a temporary decline in the |, ever, with great vigor. The finances of the kingdom are at | 
market, but it speedily recovered. Few sales of American | an exceedingly low ebb, and it is said that retrenchment in | 
ccocurities had taken place. The official quotations during the expenditures is absolutely necessary. 
Soouh ating GeRivammentiiees Alabama five per! Marshal Sovtt has recommended s curtailment of the | 
cents, sterling, 78; Indiana, 5s, sterling, 75 ; Illinois, 6875; budget to the amount of 23 millions, and of the military | 
Kentucky 6s, 85; Louisiana 5s, sterling, 87; Maryland, 6s, | force by 60,000 men. The standing army for 1842 will be | 
81; Massachusetts 5s, sterling, 100; New-York 5s 1855, || only 433,741, and it will probably be reduced still more du- 
85h; Ohio 6s, 90; Pennsylvania 5s, 84; South Carolin Se, | ving the next year It is said that this has been ina good | 
+ Tennessee 6s, 82; U.S. Bank, $94. The Cotton market |, about by the ; 
. J ; degree remonstrances of the Austrian 
was active, and the prices quite as high as at any time in| Ecebessedor ” 
January. Foreign Wheat has been in good demand and | 
prices had slightly advanced, 


been pos- | 


The Government has failed in attempting to sustain the ac- 
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oe ple, but to the mode in which the commissiun should be car — 


“services performed under the command of the superior | ‘* 


| 


| cusation of forgery against the director of La France, for | 









having published the letters of Louis Phillipe. The Gazette 
has brought an action against the ministerial paper, for as- 
serting that the Gazette published the letters knowing them 
to be false. 

The South of France has again been visited with most ca- 
lamitous inundations from the Rhone. The flood has de- 
stroyed a great amount of property and some lives. 

Mr. Heacy, an American Artist in Paris, is about to take 
a portrait of M. Guizot, who has consented to sit at the re- 
quest of some of the principal Americans in Paris, made as 
| a mark of respect for his eulegy on the chagacter of Wash- 
| ington. e 

General Cass gave a splendid party on the anniversary of 
| Washington's bfrth-day. 

There was a rumor prevalent et Paris, that the French 
, Government was about to offer its mediation on the various 
| questions at issue between the United States and Great Britain. 
Cuixa.—The overland mail had not arrived at the date oj 





Portvoat—The quarrel between Spain and Portugal has 
, been terminated by the unqualified submission of the latter. 

Turner axp Eorrt.—* Even yet the ‘ Eastern question’ 
| was not totally and definiti , although the Pacha had 
| sent back the Turkish fleet and complied with all the requisi- 
| sitions of his pe ee ge and ai the Sul- 
tan had officially p i his hereditary investi 

, Egypt. es On Sian cat De keen Oe Sa ee 
, to lay down certain rules for the guidance of the Pacha in hi 
own government, whch would seriously ¢ri 


and we already see indications of the 

Russia which has so long been exhibited in England, 

| was quieted for the moment when France 

, the attitude which made her appear even more formidable to 
° v. 


' 


| 
tee natives of South Australia, and of summary vengeance 
inflicted by the Governor. The brigantine Maria sailed from 
Adelaide for Hobart Town on tho 16th of June last—with 
about twenty-six persons on board. Ina few days intelli- 


was received at Adelaide that a vessel had been 


| 
{ 


through fear that the survivors, if there were any, had been 
| murdered by the savages,a party was sent by Governor 
| Gawler to inquire into the matter. On arriving they found 
| dead bodies half buried, scattered along the shore, mutilated 
limbs, fleshless bones and the skeletons of men, women and 
children, presenting a sight of horror and disgust. A com- 
missioner of police, afterward sent by the Governer, captured 


|| many prisoners, of whose guilt no doubt could be entertained. 


Two of the most ferocious among them were taken to the 

| spot were the murder was committed, and there hanged in 

| the presence of the other natives. This caused great excite- 

ment at Adelaide, and petitions to the English Government 

were in circulation, praying the recall of the Governor. 
—————— 


{ 


Caxapa.—An Election for Members of the Colonial Parlig- 
| ment of Upper and Lower Canada (now united) has just taken 
| place. The‘ Union’ party, which includes the Tories achi« ved 
a victory, but loud complaints of violence and foul play ere 
made on the other side. In many districts, the Electi n o° 
anti-Liberal Members is alleged to have been carried by | eat- 
ng and keeping their opponents from the polls! More out- 
rage and violence has been committed at this one Ek ctioa 
than at all the Elections in the United States within ovr r - 
membrance. So much for British devotion to Liberty and 
Good Order. 

Hon. D. B. Viger, late a state prisoner, charged with re- 


|, bellion and high treason, is among the Liberal Members chosen. 


Tho new seat of Government for the United Provinces is 

fast filling up with people. 
a a 

Fioripa.—We have various advices from Florida, all con 
curring in the assertion that the Seminoles are giving over 
their resistance and coming in to head quarters st Tampa.— 
The two Tustenuggees, (Alek and Case) Wild Cat and Tiger- 
tail, are said to be thoroughly submissive and actively engaged 
in bringing in their followers. Sam Jones is daily expected. 
Gen. Armistead is in person at Tamps Bay, (Lt. Col. Clarke 
commanding the post) and Col. Worth at Fort Cummings. 














Tue Orp Cuniostry Suor, awp oruer Tarts: by Charies Dickens 
Lea & Blanchard, Philedelphia; Wiley & Putnam New-York, 
Our readers need not be told of the character of this work, | 

or its story—for we are sure they have all read it—and its | 

varied incidents and moral teachings have been cherished in| 
their hearts, and become linked with the very fibres of their | 
inward being. We can hardly say that we think it the great- | 
est work of its genius-gifted author—but we “know of no | 
other, aimilar in its character, by any cotemporary writer 
that we would exalt above it. In the originality of its char- | 
acters and conceptions—in its clear, accurate development of | 
the motives of human action—in the exquisite sympathy with 
every thing belonging to humanity which pervades it, and the | 
heart-touching eloquence of its simple yet sublime lessons, it | 
is unequaled by any other fiction of the present day. 
How sadly, and yet with what delightful memories, shall 
we continue to look back upon the characters with which we_ 
have been so long acquainted !—Little Nell—we were ‘ sweet- 
ly sad’ to part with her—and yet, from the beginning, we | 
knew that the angels would claim her for their own, and that | 


heart ; they are the principles on which must be grounded all 
that is substantial and of real worth in personal character, in 
social harmony, and in self-denying patriotism. 

These are some of the lessons which we find in the writings 
of the most popular of modern novelists. They are such as 
may worthily engage the attention of the highest and the wis- 
est, and yet they are not above the reach of the poorest and 





least exalted among us. 

Tue Purcosorny or History: In a course of Lectures. By 
Von Schlegel. With a Memoir of the Author James Burton 
Robertson, Esq. In two volumes. D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 


The classical scholar and the student of general history 
will weleome this work as a valuable addition to their libra- 
ries of standard reading. Its author is known as among the 
finest critics, te most profound scholars and the ablest lite- 
rary men of Germany. His works on literature and history, 
in their various departments, are distinguished by prefound 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 
‘live the love of goodness, of man-end.-<f--counwy- in the 


and comprehensive views of prominent events, by the classical | 
| spirit and the pure simplicity which pervade them and the | 
accurate discrimination and sound judgement with which he 
has seized upon the truths of philosophy, as they have been 
developed in every age and country. For many years he has 
stood preéminent in the department of philosophical criticism 
—a branch of Art which has received much higher honor, 
| more thorough examination and enlisted the labors of abler | 

men, in Germany than in any other part of the world. Thor- | 
oughly versed in all the departments of ancient and modern 
learning, distinguished eas an Orientalist, and reading the His- 
tory of Nations and Principles with the eye of a Philosopher 
and a Christian Scholar, he has written upon all these sub- 









tion of revelation. Its object is to exhibit testimonies in fa- 

vor of Christianity from the lips of those who were on the 

bed of death. The author is well known as an efficient wri- 

ter in favor of personal piety, and as the author of several 

popular and excellent works upon religious subjects. 

Tar Lire ano Lanp or Burns: 
butions by Thomas 


seen The Compa, Ea his 

HG. Langicy, No 51 Ubathem area. Bw 
The Genius of Rosrrt Borys, preéminent in an age which 
gave birth to Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Southey, and the influence which it exerted upon the Litera- 
turt of the world, will long continue to be fruitful subjects for 
criticism and for deep admiration. The sight which he pre- 
sented is one not often witnessed—that of a bard, gifted with 
|| power and the noblest endowments, rising from the lowest 
| rank in society, and, by the strong might of his example, 
breathing a new life into Poetry throughout the world and 
declaring, with emphasis, that Genius is given to Humanity 
|| and not to birth, or wealth, or any century. This is one 
|| lesson which his coming taught ; another is that the soul of 
|| the Poet must be such a soul as God has given him—got such 
|| as his own passions, his own selfishness, misanthropy or bitter 
| hatred of truth have made it.” The breath which gives life to 
|| his creations, must not be the foul, poisoning vapors of a heart 
dead to truth and love and goodness; but the first, fresh out- 
| goings of life and Nature within him. Another and a sterner 
| crath do wo gather Grom tis tb. A Great Mind, to be worthy 
| our reverence, must have within itself a might, surpessing 
|| that of the World. Time or Circumstance must never rule 


| 
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| 


jects with great clearness and with an influence which has | 


no power on earth could keep her from the heaven which | 
extended itself far beyond the boundaries of his own country. | 


was her home. How singularly beautiful—how eloquent in | | 
its instruction, was her deep love for her poor, aged, half-| The ‘ Philosophy of History,’ now first presented to the | 
crazed grandfather !—How free from every unworthy thoaght | American people in an English garb, consists of a coriee of | 
—how simple and heaven-like in its warmth and angel got | Loses pon tas elders, defies by Setdoge in 2008, on 





ty '—Such affection has its birth in heaver., where is its dwell- | quite one year before his death. His ultimate purpose in the | 
ing place and final home—for it is holy and divine in its | work is to point out, by reference to the history of nations | 
character—infinite and powerful in the blessings which it | and of the race, the progress ef Man's restoration in the va- 
brings. | rious periods of the world, to his original brightness and hol 

Then, again, with what deep, hearfelt satisiaction—with mo He seeks to do this by = lucid arrangement of the 
what feelings of perfect, unalloyed delight—do we listen to | different periods of History, with « view to a clear conception 
the last choking breath of the strangled Quilp '—We had | of the whole ; and to render intelligible the general results of 
known him as the very impersonation of all that is base and | all past transactions, exhibiting their intrinsic nature, and the 


evil—presented in all ite native deformity—scarcely honored | influence exerted by each upon the general progress of man- 


| 














| 
| 








Early Religion. By | 


| 


with a human shape—mauch less with a human heart—e , kind. The Patriarchal age, the Chinese, Indian and ,’ersian 
frightful monster, half man and half beast.—How different | Empires, the Greek, Roman and Saracenic Histories, and the 
from Bulwer's villains with their ‘broad, high foreheads’— || development of Protestantism at the Reformation, with the 
their ‘deep, unfathomable eyes,’ and aire of majesty that | history of Philosophy and Science,—are each treated in a 
command respect. There's not a chord in our hearts that | masterly manner and with e single reference to the purpose 
does not tremble with hatred of the horrid fiend ; and we | of the whole The concluding chapter contains some excel- 
breathe free and feel comforted when he perishes through his | lent observations upon the general spirit of the present age, 
own blind rage—in the excess of his malice having barred | *™4 on the universal regeneration of Society ; the prominent 
out all hope of life and thus turned against himself those | Characteristic of the present time, in Schlegel’s view, is its 
very passions which shadowed the pathway of those with | absolutism,—e deep-rooted intellectual pride, that wishes to 
whem he lived. || originate events, and seeks of himself to give existence to that 
But we need not speak thus in detail of the other charac- i which can only be the work of God. He maintains it is only 
ters: they will live in the minds of all who know them, the / fom the Creator that all mighty and real regenerations of the 
exquisite and original creations that they are, as imperishable | world proceed : and that it is man's duty humbly to await 
types of humanity in all its moods. || thes events, instead of marring, by his own devices, much 
With what « healthy, soul bling sympethy for all our t which the bounteous Monarch of the Universe, from the over- 
fellow-men do the works of Dickens inspire us! Bulwer is | owing» of bis inciuhte tore, negate yes Se uate. ? 
highly praised for his skill in expost Sin etiementaen | The Memoir of ScuLecet prefixed to his work, is written 
false philosophy of soci for exhibiting to us, in bural || with considerable ebility, by an ardent admirer of his genius 
ds, Villany and Crime, clad in purple and hi a of | © Sealows Cotholic end e man of echolertike end p 
mon, while Truth and Worth stand shivering et their gase.— || “@™* In the progress of it, however, several things occur 
This may be a useful } s ten of Semana gat | 5 Or Se Oy ae oer a 
is he the instrument who strikes im our hearts and moves te | he ouempts to discuss’ wo ave at © lose, morwover, to under 
thrilling harmony the silver chords that bind us fast to all that | y 4 th actetieind oneal tees. 
wear the human form, and make the music of this lower world ! la prreaairney Mey ata ae frowns 
We are taught by no glittering show and false array of words, |! a ane ‘ally the ‘ Keeay on Indi in Religious 
but by a living eloquence, simple yet infinite in its power, that ape ar Do chy rerger tom hah cerry 
we have no right to despise or hate a brother; we are made Matters, may look like a justification of this opinion : but 
to feel that the lowest and the meanest beggar at our fect has a | Ne Iner weltings oR him y be Cage ease, 
soul as imperishable, a heart as full of love and as keenly sen- | rather than a defender, of all or 7 | 
sitive to the poisoned arrows of an unkind world, and as trem- | wa vers any oe - ee ee =i 
Liingly alive to all dae joyoand all che hapecef Mfoaneusssives. | °°” Puttshed using the possent capeen; end the style tn} 
Can we cherish these thoughts—can they take root and grow wteh tne tem oe meg ef & ony sy i 
ep within ws, overshadowing our inner being with their cocling | creditable to its publi Semaine 
branches, and waving to and fro, like « beautiful tree-top, at | pug Harprvess, or the Excellence and Power of 
every breath of sympatgy and love, aud not be made wiser 5.G. Pike. Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. 
and better men? These are the i uiet and gentle This is a neatly printed little work composed of memoirs, 
brief and slight as of course they must be, in so small a com- 
pass, of the most eminent Christians in all ages, and of some 


in their operation, and yet, like the laws of Nature and of 
Life, the more powerful for their quietness—which must keep 








| Life. 


him. Singleness of heart and utter self-denial must be his 
leading stars; nothing, be it even Death, must seduce him 
from his path. Thus was it not with Burys. With facul- 
ties that might have made his name coéternal, with those of 
Mritox and Dante, and his efforts for good as wide and 
powerful as theirs, he had not their high Religion, their stern 
forgetfulness of self and all things meaner than their Aim. 
He tried to reconcile the spirit of Poetry and the spirit of the 
World ; there was no religion, no heroic love of wisdom trea- 
sured up within him. ‘His heart, indeed, is alive with a 
trembling adoration, but there is no temple in his understand- 
ing. He lives in darkness and the shadow of doubt.’ 

But our present business is with the book rather than its 
subject. We were mistaken im saying that Wilson's essay 
would form part of this work. It comprises Cunningham's Li®, 
Carlyle’s Essay, many spirited and excellent sketches of the 
scenes immortalized by the Songs of Burns, and several of his 
etters which have never been before published in this country. 
The Memoir by Cunningham is inferior to that by Lockhart‘ 
but it is clear in its style and faithful, as well as entertaining 
in its delineation of the scenes and incidents of the Poet's 
The Critical Essay by Carlyle is one of the best efforts 
of that eminent writer. It has all that discriminating ability, 
the vigorous thoughts, pure, chaste and strong language, and 
that warm, earnest sympathy with trath and genius which are 
the characteristic features of his life of Schiller; while it is 
deformed by none of those wretched affectations of thought 
and diction—that restless, conceited aiming at producing an 
effect by mere oddity of expression, which have defaced his 
later works. It is one of the finest criticisms in the language, 


| and, although it has been frequently and in various forms re- 


published, it imparts great value to the present publication. 

Campbell's contributions are not designated ; they consist, 
however, of some of the brief, happy sketches of scenes which 
formed the subjects of Burns’s Poems—or in which they were 
composed, or with which they are in any way connected. 
The Letters are all of them brief and commonplace. They 
will, however, be read with deep interest, and occasionally 
contain passages of great beauty. The work will form a 
valuable addition to the library of the general scholar. It is 
printed in a style remarkably neat and elegant. 





Granam’s Lavy's ann Gentieman’s ‘Macasine, No, cL xxxrv, April 
1841. Israel Post 88 Bowery. 


This number is prefaced by a mezzotint engraving entitled 
* He Comes,’—which is unequal both in design and execution 
to some which have accompanied previous numbers of the 
Magazine. Its literary contents are of a degree of merit 


| fully equal to those of its predecessors ;—the article entitied 
| “The Murders in the Rue Morgue’ is of deep but repulsive 
interest ; several other sketches, as the ‘ Reefer of '76,’ and 
* Self-Devotion,’ are well drawn, and the poetry is very passa- 
ble. The ‘Confessions of a Miser’ are concluded, and the 
Siaeseny Hetione are much more able and carefully prepared 
than * 





gious institutions. Apart from his character as a Phrenolo- 
gist, Mr. Compe is one of the most observant and discrimina- 
ting foreigners who have made the United States a subject of 
study. He has great industry in gethering facts, and a clear, 
sound judgement upon all practical matters ; and his remarks 
seem not to have been at all influenced by prejudice or na- 
tional partialities. ‘ 
His object in visiting the United States, he tells us, was to 
follow up the work which SpuRzHEi™M had so successfully be- 
gun, and which he was prevented from completing by his 
untimely death. While here, therefore, he was mainly occu- 
pied in delivering lectures on Phrenology, in various parts of 
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Tut Appaessts Messacts or rue Pagsipents or tae Unrrep Lowest, Crsssene: A Budiy of Original Articles, writ- 
Graven paar Wasmneven v0 Mineeen. To which is prefixed ten by Females employed red seuss 
the Declaration of and Constitution of the United 


States ; together wi and Memoir of Gen. W. H. Harri- | 
son. York: Edward Walker, 112 Pulton-street. || does credit to Lowell, to Industry, and to Woman. There are 


Such is the title of a large and fair octavo of 740 pages just | of course many abler, profounder periodicals in existence, but 
published most opportunely in this eity. Its character and | we doubt whether the world has ever before known a monthly 
contents are clearly set forth in the title-page which is quoted || collection of essays made up entirely of the contributions of 
| above. Commencing with the Declaration of Independence || women toiling at manual laber some twelve or thirteen hours 
and Federal Constitution, with the Amendments adopted | daily for a subsistence. Europe may be safely challenged, not 
| since its formation, and thence embodying all the Inaugural || merely to exhibit « parallel, but to show any thing half so 
Addresses and Annual or other important Messages of the |! fraught with promise and hope to the Producing Masses.— 
| Presidents, from Washington's first to Harrison's, and further || The essays which compose ‘ The Offering ' are all respectable 
| enriched with a Portrait and non-partisan Biography of the | in point of merit, salutary in tendency, and appropriate in theme 
new President, this volume may be regarded as substantially and thought, while some of them manifest decided talent. We 
“a Constitutional History of the United States, at least for the || appeal to the friends of Industry and Human Progress to give 
last forty years. The moderate edition printed ought tocom- _ this effort a cordial and generous support, and to that end sub- 
_mand a prompt sale, and will doubtless be in request long | scriptions will be gladly received at this office and promptly 











the country during the winter, and during the summer in pre- | 
paring for the press his work on Moral Philosophy. These | 


study of American character; and he gives, as his apology | 
for publishing these notes of a journal which he kept during 
his stay, the opinion that ‘it isimpossible for any individual 
accurately to describe a great nation ;” but that any worthy 
conception of its character must be formed from the united 
contributions of many travelers, possessing various disposi- 
tions and looking at society from different points of observa- 
tion. His own pursuits and studies, he thinks, qualify him 
for presenting rema: ks which will prove valuable, at least in 
the respect that his sphere of observation has been different 
from that of those who have preceded him. 

In his sketches of individual character, and of social intsti- 
tutions, Mr. Comps views every thing in the light of Phre- 
nology. In describing the characteristics of any prominent 
Statesman, he tells us what organs predominate, and what are 
deficient: in advocating any social reform, he does it by stat- | 
ing what faculties should be cultivated and developed ; and | 
by the study and practical application of Phrenology, he 
thinks, religious sects may be harmonized, individual and na- 


| 





the ‘ great instrument presented to us by Providence, to en- | 


avocations, he says, were evidently unfavorable for a minute I 


“after it is exhausted. (Sold by D. Appleton & Co.) | forwarded to the publishers. (For torms, &c. see Advertise- 
‘Tue Live ax Apvewtvars of Bauce, the African Traveler : By Ma ment.) 
jor Sir Francis B. Head. From the last London Edition. Harper 

& Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. i 
| This is the 128th volume of the Family Library, and by its 
| interest and value it is well entitled to the place it holds. As 
a memvetive of Gn Wh end edvtusnes of & vemestable ean, | 
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Litre.e’s Secect Reviews; for . February 
Litrete’s DotragMacazine. E. Littell & Co. 
Post 88 Bowery, N. Y. 


and March 1841. 
leraet 


These two works. which have just been laid upon our ta- 


ble, are made up wholly of Reviews, Tales, Poems, &c. 


| country but little known, it will be deservedly popular. No 
"man has ever encountered greater obstacles in the prosecution 


_ and as furnishing much valuable information with regard to a 


selected exclusively from Foreign Periodicals. The num 
|| bers before us contain several excellent articles, presented in 





| 


tional happiness attained, and that, in short, Phrenology is | 


| @ very convenient and generally accessible form, suitable also 
_ of his object with more indomitable courage, or was ever met | for preservation. Among the lighter papers published in 
_ with so undeserved and unjust incredulity on his return to his | this work we will mention those popular novels ‘ Master 
native country, as Bruce ; and the present volume does am- | Humphrey's Clock,’ ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ and ‘ Charles 
ple justice to his merits as a fearless, observant craveler, and | Q’Malley,’ with all the most valuable tales in Blackwood, and 
as a faithful chronicler of what he saw and of the incidents || the other able Foreign Monthlies. 
which befel him in his journeyings. Abyssinia, too, remark- | ——— 
able as it is for having, from remote antiquity and in its iso- || Ban, Boceges oy Bepgenaun, Bins ty 6.8. Bony. March 
Inted condition, steadily retained « form of Christianity, is || 74.:, i, « good number of a periedical which must be val- 
| justly « subject of mach interest. This volume is written in || Wb16 10 all who are interested in the topics which it treats. 
| © familiar, cleer and vigorous style, and contains all that is of | 1, contains an article by Gen. Dearborn, giving an eccount of 
decided worth in the larger work of Bruce, with much there | 1. Vegetable Productions of the Valley of Columbia River 
omitted relative to his life and early history. | and China, and a communication on the Method of Planting 
oes UP SCIINN Ea and managing Peach Orchards in New-Jersey, with several 


Gurpe To roaminc Lyceums, &c. with i of Rhetoric and , 
. Logic By Charles Morley. New-York E. Wright. others which we have not room to specify.—The magazine 








able us to realise that grandeur and excellence in our indi- | 


This, in the opinion of many, will be greatly injurious to the | 
value of the work, while, on the other hand, the believers in | 
Phrenology will see in this feature its highest recommendation. 
But aside from this, the work is characterized by a desire 
to present to the British public such a collection of facts, de- 
scriptive and statistical, as should enable them to judge accu- 
rately of our real character—the state of society—the pro- 
gress of intellectual and moral cultivation, and the national, 
social and mental prospects of the United States. We think 
that he has done this in a very full and impartial manner ; 
and if in some cases he has fallen into errors, (as without 
doubt he has,) they are rather such as were inevitable to a 
foreigner, than the results of any deficiency in judgement or 
honest intention. The observations of each day are noted 
under appropriate heads, with such remarks upon the passing 
topics of discussion and interest as seemed proper to himself. 
Public meetings, political movements, and all such occurren- 
ces as seemed pertinent to his purpose, are briefly chronicled, 
with full accounts of our schools, charitable associations, pe- 
riodicals, religious opinions, currency matters, railroads, elec- 
tions, &c. &e. In many cases we think quite too great a 
degree of importance is attached to the statements of some 
of our newspapers, and to mere common-place occurrences ; 
but they appear to a foreigner, of course, in a far different 


His work is not so much occupied with descriptions of scenery 
and the general aspect of the country and society, as have 
been many of these heretofore published ; nor does it aim 
directly at a philosophical view of our institutions and char- 
acter, like some others ; it seeks merely to present those facts 
and observations which will enable foreigners to judge cor- 
rectly and intelligently of our condition. Many of the per- 
sonal sketches are well drawn, and 50 far as we can judge, 
correct; the outlines of incidents are animated und vigorous, 
and the remarks upon matters of public policy, though often 
to our minds superficial and incorrect, are yet ingenuous and 
deserving of consideration. 

rt ay Ly a has returned from Havana to New-Orleans, 
w is now iting. her first night there, choice 
seats were sold for $5 each, : 








vidual and social conditions which the friends of humanity | 
hold us bound to exhibit as the legitimate fruits of freedom.’ | 


light from that in which we are accustomed to regard them. | 


This is a little book of a hundred pages, containing some at- is very well printed and possesses much intrinsic merit ; but 
tempts at fine writing, sundry anecdotes, sketches of argu- it seems to us that more labor might be given to collecting 
ments on both sides of several questions, a list of subjects on statistics and generally interesting facts, upon the various 
which essays may be written, and an outline of Geology, Logic, | subjects brought forward with great profit and increased 
Rhetoric and Intellectual Philosophy. We are utterly at a usefulness. 
loss t0 conceive how it can be of the slightest use to any body. \ 
Part of it seems to be a collection of elementary knowledge, | ley. No. I. March 1841. Leavitt 14 Joba street. 
which, in its true connection, might be of great importance, | This is a new periodical to be published every second 
| but which is stripped of all worth and interest by the bald, dis- || month, designed to define and enforce the doctrines of Na- 
| jointed shape in which it is brought together ; the rest is the | ture and Revelation, which designate the Family as the 
| merest trash, of no possible value to any individual in any con- great social organization, as a primary school of Education 
dition. We are requested to state that it is for sale by all the and as a religious institution.—It contains a variety of useful 
| Principel bookse llers. mee || practical papers, original and selected, with three steel en- 
| Tar Fortion Quarteaty Review, No. LIL for January, 1841. Re- | gravings. The object of the work is most certainly a good 

published by Jemima M. Mason. | one 5 and in these days when all teachers and theorists must 
The present number of this able review is filled with articles have their own publication, devoted exclusively to their own 
of great value and interest to the more learned and thoughtful |) interests and to the enforcement of their own views, the Pa- 
portion of the literary public. The leading paper is a review | triarch may be of great utility. It is very neatly printed and 
of the Memoirs and Miscellaneous Writings of Varnsnaorx | contains 288 pages each volume. The price is one dollar in 
Vox Exss, recently published in Germany. We have hereto- || advance. 
fore given occasional extracts from this article, as well as from | ee 
the work itself. It is evidently written by a man of strong | STNDS To Voi, Fieve Token,’ "Live and et Live! men Pr. 
powers, and of close familiarity with German literature.— | 185, 18mo. Harper & Brothers. 
* Songs of the Ukraine ’ is the title of the next article, written | There was no need of any special indication of Miss Sedg- 
with ability and with profound philosophical insight into the || wick’s authorship; nobody else writes or can write such sto- 
nature of poetry, and a thorough acquaintance with the his- | ries—we had almost said no one else can write so good.— 
tory of Northern literature. Several spirited translations of | Others have written tales as interesting ; others again as re- 
Cossack songs are also given. ‘The Copyright in Italy,’ tl plete with touching simplicity; a few have given the world 
| ‘ Engraving—Ancient and Modern,’ ‘France and England,’ books as full of moral instruction and heart-wisdom—but no 
| and ‘ Liberia in Africa,’ are the subjects of able articles, and | one beside Catherine M. Sedgwick has combined so many 
| that on the ‘ Archives of the Athenian Navy’ is exceedingly | excellencies in a volume of Stories for Young Persons. It 
interesting to all students of Greek Antiquity. ‘ Music | seems impossible that any one should read them without plea- 
| Abroad and at Home’ and the ‘ Miscellancous Literary No- | sure or be pleased with them and not practice the virtues they 
' tices’ are also very valuable, and prepared with great care | 80 admirably depict and commend. 
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- «-Eveo Dick or Massacnusetts: A Tale 
Gopvey's Lapy’s Boox, edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale and Mrs. Lydia | the Yeung. Boston: George W. Li . : D. Ap- 
H. Sigourney. April, 1841. Israel Post 88 Bowery. pleton & Co, 200 Broadway. o ea Fre 


| 


‘ The Stray Kitten’ is the title of a very good steel engra-_ 
ving, prefixed to the present number of this monthly; and | 
its literary contents are of a good degree of interest. ‘ Ellen | 
Campbell’ is the title of one of the best tales, and there are | 
besides several other very excellent contributions. It con- 
tains also some very good pieces of poetry, one of which, by 


This is another of that class of works which so greatly 
abound at present, prepared for the benefit of children.— 
Without displaying any extraordinary ability, it is yet an in- 
teresting and instructive tale, exemplifying the truth that 
Virtue is the only path to happiness, and that Vice is sure 
to bring its own punishment. It is very neatly printed, and 





and the total i 
one amount of premiums 





Mrs, Sigourney, we have transferred to our columns, 





will be highly prized by those for whem it was written. 





7 THE NEW-YORKER, Folio or Quarto, may be obtained of the 
regular Newsmen in most of the principal Cities of the Union, either 
in single numbers or weekly at the lowest cash rates. Among those 
who keep it for sale at the earliest moment are 


87 Dock -st. 


Office.) 
N.Y. 


La (Exchange, 
Wanted, Newsmen to sell The New-Yorker in all the other Cities and 





principal Towns of the Union. The most favorable terms will be al- || Countries. 


lowed. Apply promptly to H. GREELEY & Co. New-York. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS AND AGENTS. 
Any person or clab sending us Ten Dollars free of 
charge shall receive therefor SEVEN copies of the 
Folie New-Yorker or FIVE of the Quarto edition for 


- ensuing year. For Twenty Dollars FIFTEEN co- | 
br of the Folio or TEN of the Quarto edition will | 
rwarded, a1 and { for any metho “4 propor. 
re ote ap ery in de of the 
times, and in the of a ~~~ = our circulation.— 
Subscriptions are respeetfull 


New-York, March 20, 1841. 





SAaccied: 

A Jt, March 18, William B. Draper to Elizabeth, daughter of 
March ‘illiam A. Keeler to Aann Haste, end James M. McLean 
to Louisa Theresa, daughters of 
March 18, Robert Forster to Hate Eiesbeth, deughtor of Jobe | 


March 18, Hon, John Test, of Mobile, Ala to Penclope Gay Sawkine, | 


of W 





to Esther E. daughter of Capt. Charles | 
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March 15, Bev. James D. Moore, of Black Rock, to Ma- | 
ria, da of the late F. Babcock. 

West Chester, Penn. March 11, Heary 8. Evans to Jane, daughter of 
Dr. William Darlington. 





at ay Sey 
Ra 9, Lydia Van Sice, wife of Micheel Emanuel, and daughter 
n 


Also, Juha Gdn, sotics of the late Rebort Glimer, aged TT 
March @, Reaben Newcomb, aged 65. 

Also, Mary Eliza Costor, daughter of John Keniar, aged 36. 

Abe Mes Raskin, seed cee, Many, aged #2. 

0, Hen: rancis y. 

Alsd, Elizabeth Tu 

~ | er emnnes + Farrington, 


aged 13. 
Also, Thomas 8. Clark, 


of 


ty s -) rs | 


late Hon. John Russ. 
ra on of Co te Richard R. Lawrence, in 


Weinm F. Hawes, aged 38 
Also, Elizabeth 1, wile of Adans C. Lyneh, Jr. 

"Ai, George H Marteel, aged 41. 

At Marathon, C County, on the 13th inst. Joanna, wife of 
Charles Gerard, in ee = Sa Sa Sap eas apes 
the divine will, and in the full 

fae oe = 

years. Mr. M. seemed See onn. and came to Wyo- || 
wnigg tn 1801. In 1825 he to W , Pa and was for | 
many years proprietor of the Village Record. 
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Music, will correct 


|| ready in numerous instances, by the em 


| ore 


h, Mr. Asher Miner, aged about | New-York.” 


and the ‘ in- |! 

| structive amusement’ it affords, roused the dullest and tamed the || 

| wildest minds to be found in any communi This and other |) , 

| similar societies have already drawn from theatres many of their t 

| votaries, and, when fully carried out, must draw from the ‘last | 

bes >> 2 its ‘last visiter.’ | 
membership to this be are one dollar, each | 


|| admitting one person to all the month and meet f 
|| the * Scientific Excursions.’ and, + Sion wee ee | 
tures provided b the directors till r next; to be had | 


essrs. Gould, 
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‘THE FUTURE.’ 


A. BRISBANE, EDITOR. 
ue Friends of Association and Sociat Parocress are informed | 


| img Whe above ttle, and that it will cor) ctl nein, 





o! 


mouth of March, from the offce No. 30, Ann. 5 


‘Tue Future’ will be devoted to the freest and fullest dscussion of 
all Philosophical to the inculcation and diffusion of Practical | 
Philanthropy, to the of Gi ieapertant edvences ta 
Philosophy, aathcxsms cinhaeh op pouneta ho Verges ef Ge Be. 
of whatever shall seem calculated to ae a 
Sonn Sinan Ghoanals Eamelaien ant Cones aptle j 

It will labo- to deserve the confidence and support of the friend friends of | 
| Humanity end of Social Progress eniversaliy, without reqpect to creed, 
(“Tih primary post 

Pres ty te promed: Rnortnage sad Vise | 
| eat thoen Bh ledge and Virtue in- 
creased Vice, woes an wad Went ta@ininnty dine diminished, by a xe- 
ORGANIZATION oF SoctETY upon the principle of Association, or a 
combination of effort instead Present system of isolated house- | 


a 





a. it will that Inpustry can and reo- 
Classes, Dignity Man, ical extension of 
| Samos Casorey oa Right ‘The principles of the System of Associa- | = 
- |, tion to which * Tut Future’ will be devoted, wiil be fully enane | 
| and defended, and every to their efficacy 
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H. Gaeecey £ Co. 
230 Ann-street, New-York. 
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= UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE LYCEUM. RS er ae CUBRENT. 
Members of the Univensat Excuanor Lycev™ 
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So el ae Sheet, Eng.& Am. 06}.@ OF 010 
with reading and conversation rooms in vent pare of the | Pit, Am. com’atou2T 50 -@30 00 O10; 
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‘THE POLITICIANS REGISTER.’ 
Scee 


Official Vote for President in 1 

ties, with the votes in 

in the Presidential contest of 1836, and at the most im 

diate Elections. To these are added tables showing —+ ~~ 
t Elections. In 
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the States w 
Congressional Districts. 
© votes by States in 1836 a 1840 are also given, with 
| tables of the Electoral Votes cast at all the Elections since 1787 ; votes 
| of New-York for Governor at all Elections since 1792; List of Gover- 
In short, every effort has 
| been made to render this the most e and accurate compi- 
Statisues, &c. ever 

*The Politician’s Register’ will be neatly 
| handsome cover. Price, 25 cents a single 
= on eae Orders by Mail or 

tended to by 


up and enclosed in a 
copy, 1 for Bre, $2 per dozen, 
at 


H. GREELEY, 30 Aun-st. 


TO PRINTERS. 
| TYPE on which The New-Yorker was heretofore printed is 
offered for sale, and will be delivered on the With of March next 
at the following prices, 
500 Ws Brevier at BO cents P B. cash. 
haa Minion “ 35 *“ “ « 
150 Nonpareil “ 30 

All of these fonts are of the very best quality, pattern and finish of 
Geo. Bruce & Co.'s type, and has been in use just one year on two 
weekly papers. The vier and Non — ey worn, but 
have been carefully used, and will w eli on a hand press for two 
years yet. Printers who wish to put a or so of Advertisements in 
| either letter will find this a cheap good article. The Minion is 
cage eee arn. Senet pe ane very convenient font. 

If either font is required to be divided, two cents extra will be charged 
for that trouble. i a omenenenny oom 
Letters will meet immediate attention. Add 

1. GREELEY & Co. 3 Ann-st. 

New-York, March W, 1841. 


ONKERS FEMALE SEMINARY.—Mr. and Mrs. Burecker's 
Boarding School 4 Young Ladies, situated at Montpariso, a quar- 
ter of a mile north of the village of yo Westchester County, N. 
Y. Circulars may be obtained from Mr. George Brinckerhoff, at the 
office of the Times and Star, 45 William-street Mr. Leonard Bleecker 
Jr. at the Register’s Office in the Park ; or at the bookstore of Mr. Rob- 
ert Carter, corner of Canal and Mercer-strects. 
| ern Oe &. H. Cone, Dr. —y } oe, Hon. ee Alles, 
lessre. Marsh & Stil and Anthon: _ er, 
New —_ d W. BRECKER, 


-York. 
Feb. en tml* 
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BARCAROLE—SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
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Hew swift the Gight Of Time 
One star is With trembl: And 


’ 


The wight is dark, Se speed bark Te the bal-co-ny we knew— 
The wa-try way Will not be-tray The path te where we go— 
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THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 
BY ABRAHAM MESSLER. 
Bricut daughter of the mountain shade, 
Light bounding o'er the rocklets gray, 
As onward tw the bright green =» 
Thou wanderest on thy marmuring way, 
Blithely c -_ for the earth 
Say, what : thy a hs J mirth, 
And wakes thy glad and joyous song 7 
Sweet streamlet of the flowery vale, 
Lingering round each little hill, 
The breath of flow’rets to inhale, 


‘And wandering at thine own sweet will,’ 
I hear thee singing all the while, 
In ner gentle, soft and mild, 

i moments to beguile 

ature’s feeling, wayward child. 
When Spring with blossoms scents the earth, 
Thy loud and wild ; sayy 
warbler’s 


———— 


a a AS 
The hand of Time will soon destroy, 


But Sommer’s fainting heat subdues f bd 
As heart are rent and souls repine ! 


That merry song to murmurs soft, 


Till some fresh shower thy mirth renews 
To pour its melody 


In Autumn's sere and fading time 
When 


flowers are gone and birds have fle’, 


I hear its melancholy chime, 
A requiem o’er the beauteous dead ; 
Bat when the loud, harsh Winter roars, 


Or else in icy 
Like some dull captive in his cell, 
midni <n e  e 


Tasers 





Bat ‘mid the dirge of death and wo 
Thy merry will ne'er decline— 
Our hearts may all their joys forego, 
While joy and gladness still are thine. 
Christian Intelligencer. 





VIRTUE'S SEAT. 
A pieasant fable of the olden time,” 
Tt is that places a oma, 
By rocks abrupt, ¢ a sures” 
From access ied : dank, smooth wena slime, 
Mock the ambitious feet that fain would cli 
Untutor'd for the road, not bid to F 
The bravest of rewards she loves to keep 
For the rare friends that reach her bold sublime. 





